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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant. . . 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 
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MLO 


That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


*® relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 

» ae atehttacde Muth etetcamatiit: 

* faster pan proofing time 

% better loaf symmetry without 
wild breaks or rough shred 


> a VelelieMveb aa tats 


Vea tb cud you Too will bay 


THE 


“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kahsas City 5, Missouri ‘ 
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73 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





























high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. roris cir, s. oa. 
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Today There’s a Better Way 


For the Transportation of Flour 


The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers a complete BULK 


FLOUR SERVICE from mill to mixer. 


. Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch 
flours in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


= Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic 
points to give faster service and to provide bulk truck 
delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


& Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling 
are being made available at certain strategic points. 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a 
record of proven success based on actual usage are now 
available to the baking industry. 


"A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective" 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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3emis multiwalis 3 
are the way 
you want ’em... 


naiaeian fon f 7 





ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 








You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















Small Paper Bags ‘ Burlap Bags 
Bemilin (Dress Print) —yoar ay weer 
Cotton Bags Becote White Bive- omle Special Thread 


lined Flour Bags 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 

















RED meAR YEAST @ PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 





A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











We feel that an independent mill of moderate size like KELLY’S 
has something special to offer the flour buyer. That is a degree of 
personal attention to orders that cannot be excelled. Nowhere 


else will you find a greater devotion to the customer’s interests 
than right here at KELL Y’S. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHE NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 




















WARNER B. BISHOP joined the 
Commander-Larabee sales organiza- 
tion June 1, 1929. He lives in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and represents us in the 
Cleveland-Detroit territory. 























GERALD T. MASSIE joined our 
Texas sales organization many years 
ago and was transferred to our At- 
lanta sales territory in August, 1941. 
He lives in Tucker, Georgia, a sub- 
urb of Atlanta. 

















A. C. McDOWELL, whose home 
is at Reading, Pennsylvania, joined 
our sales organization in November, 
1933. He is our sales representative 
in the Reading territory. 


mERAL COMMANDER -Lananer Mii 
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USDA Plans to Use 
More Ships for Grain 


_ 
In Pacific Northwest 

WASHINGTON—With West Coast 
grain storage already pushed to the 
breaking point, it was learned this 
week that the government will break 
out an additional 105 Liberty ships 
for storage in the Pacific Northwest 
to handle the flood of grain facing 
the government at the time of the 
take-over from this crop year. 

It is believed now that the addi- 
tional Liberty ships will be anchored 
outside the Columbia River in the 
Puget Sound area since the Colum- 
bia River channel cannot accommo- 
date new anchorage unless the chan- 
nel is dredged. Dredging of the Co- 
lumbia channel, it is said, would have 
to be at the expense of USDA and 
it is doubted that the farm agency 
will undertake this financial charge. 
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Record Wheat Carryover Indicated; 
Hard Winter Increase Boosts Total 


Wheat, by Classes: Estimated Total Supplies, Disappearance, and July 1, 1955 
Carryover Compared with 1954 Carryover 


(in millions of bushels) 


Domestic 
disappearance Exports* 


Class of wheat Supply 
Hard red winter ogssn “Ene 27 
Soft red winter os 262 145 
Hard red spring . wee 344 150 
DUFUR ..ccccerces o's i2 y 
WIR ccc rcccsecvccccens 243 75 
Total ‘ ae Aguas 650 


*Includes shipments to U.S. territories ¢ 


-—-Carryover 
July 1 July 1 1955 change 
1955 1954 from 1954 
4 651 545 +106 
bo 52 62 10 
15 189 196 


90 78 94 16 


54 973 902 + 71 





House Unit Approves 


Bill to 


Assure Defense for Innocent 
Buyers of Converted Grain 


WASHINGTON~—Grain, feed and 
milling industry appeals to Congress 
to amend the Commodity Credit 
Corp. charter to provide innocent re- 
ceivers of converted CCC grain with 
equitable defenses against govern- 
ment suit were led off this week by 
Glenn G. Paxton, general counsel for 
the Millers National Federation. 

The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, after hearing only a few of the 
witnesses prepared to testify, unani- 





Possibility of Sale of 
Wheat for Feed Points 
Up U.S. Surplus Problem 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The news last 
week that U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials were seriously study- 
ing a plan to move into feed chan- 
neis as much as 100 million bushels 
of wheat this year, may only be con- 
strued as an alarm siren warning of 
the gravity of the wheat surplus 
problem to the U.S. and other world 
wheat producers and domestic pro- 
ducers of feed grains as well. 

This threatened use of wheat for 
feeding could only mean the probable 
displacement of corn, oats and grain 
sorghums in feed channels as an im- 
mediate result, but secondary and 
later effects would be even deeper. 


The big point, however, is_ that 
this possible device to reduce the 


U.S. wheat surplus rings an alarm, 
calling attention to the festering sore 
of the wheat surplus in the agricul- 
tural economy of the U.S. and the 
world. Unfortunately, we have been 
living with a wheat surplus for so 
long now that, as with many chronic 
ailments, we have grown accustomed 
to it and are forgetful of the poten- 
tial day of reckoning, which now 
seems to be rushing at us with in- 
creasing speed. 
Drastic Approach 

The fact that USDA and congres- 
sional representatives are thinking 
of a large feed program for wheat 
as desirable indicates a re-study of 
the situation and may lead to the 
conclusion that we cannot defer some 
drastic approach to the problem. 

It is now apparent that, despite 


emergency efforts, USDA will prob- 
ably not be able to make any sub- 
stantial dent in the U.S. surplus this 
year — which brings the domestic 
wheat economy to this point: Start- 
ing with the next crop, we will carry 
in approximately 1 billion bushels of 
wheat, most of which will be owned 
or controlled by Commodity Credit 
Corp. As a result of the size of the 
carry-in, USDA has no choice but to 
modify its price support levels for 
wheat to reflect the relationship be- 
tween supply and foreseeable de- 
mand. As far as can now be deter- 
mined, that support level for the 
1956 crop would be 75% of parity 
unless additional supplies were ear- 
marked for book-keeping purposes in 
the set-aside provided in the farm 
law as amended by the 83rd Con- 
gress, 

Within USDA, this long period of 
convalescence is seen as unsatisfac- 
tory. It is felt that present legal 
methods fail to attack the source of 
the disease and merely alleviate 
symptoms, and that more radical sur- 
gery may be indicated. 

Congressional Decision 

The hour for this drastic surgery 
is now at hand, USDA officials be- 
lieve. But they think that the deci- 
sion to adopt this diagnosis is one 
for the specialists of Congerss to 
take and should not come from USDA 
on its own initiative. USDA in this 
case is the family doctor who re- 
ports a malignancy to the surgeon 
specialists and abides by their judg- 
ment. 

Emphasizing the critical nature of 


(Continued on page 53) 


mously reported the legislation fa- 
vorably and sent the measure to the 
floor for final House action. Passage 
normally follows a unanimously favor- 
able committee report, and industry 
leaders considered the first hurdle 
cleared. 

It is now up to the Senate to take 
up the issue. No hearings have as 
yet been scheduled by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

Also appearing before the House 
group was Frank A. Theis, president 
of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, president of the Termi- 
nal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn 

Warehousemen, feed 
ers and millers have found them- 
selves faced with suits by CCC to 
recover the cost of grains which were 
illegally converted by warehousemen 
who have gone bankrupt after dispos- 
ing of CCC stocks. The CCC, in order 
to recover its losses on this grain, 
has proceeded against warehousemen 
and others who in the course of their 
everyday business have _ received 
grain so converted. The CCC is acting 
usually against the secondary or ter- 
tiary receivers whom they believe to 
be responsible defendants without re- 
gard to the innocence of those re- 
ceivers. 

Under the CCC charter as it now 
stands these subsequent buyers as 
receivers of converted government 
grain have no equity defense against 
such CCC action. 

The House legislation, as well as 
bills introduced in the Senate does 
not, as generally presumed in many 
quarters, absolve the receivers of 
converted grain of suits brought 
against them. 

Mr. Theis put before the commit- 
tee the purpose of these bills as fol- 
lows: “The person against whom a 


(Continued on page 60) 


manufactur- 


WASHINGTON A new record 
carryover of wheat is in prospect for 
next July 1, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture points out. 

USDA estimates indicate that the 
carryover will be 975 million bush- 
els. This would represent an increase 
of 75 million bushels over a year 
earlier, but this gain would be much 
smaller than the increases of the 
previous two years. The smaller in- 
crease reflects reduced production be- 
cause of the acreage control program. 

The prospective carryover will be 
largely under the support program, 
as was the case last year. 

USDA says the increase will be 
caused by an increase in supplies of 
hard red winter wheat. Stocks of 
other classes of wheat in large supply 
may all be reduced. 

Total Supply 

The total wheat supply for the 
1954-55 marketing year is estimated 
at 1,877 million bushels, compared 
with 1,737 million a year earlier. 
Domestic disappearance is estimated 
at between 640 and 660 million bush- 
els, including 485 million for food, 
65 million for seed and 90-110 million 
for feed. Exports for the year are 
expected to total about 250 million 
bushels, 15% above the previous year. 
Domestic disappearance in 1953-54 
was only 619 million bushels, reflect- 
ing small quantities fed. 

On the basis of these estimates, 
the July 1, 1955, carryover is ex- 
pected to amount to about 975 million 
bushels. 

Disappearance of wheat from July 
through December, 1954, the first 
half of this marketing year, was the 
smallest since 1941, with the excep- 
tion of 1953. Apparent disappearance 
for the six months totaled 412 mil- 
lion bushels, 11 million more than in 
the same months of 1953 but about 
100 million below the average for 
1948-52, when exports were large. 
Food use at about 252 million bushels 
was about the same as in the same 
period a year earlier, while exports 
of wheat and wheat products totaled 
121 million bushels, compared with 
108 million a year earlier. 


Free Wheat 

Stocks of wheat in all positions on 
Jan. 1, 1955, totaled 1,460 million 
bushels. Of this, CCC owned or con- 
trolled 1,137 million bushels. This 
would provide 323 million bushels of 
free wheat for distribution in the 
January-June period. 

USDA points out that this quantity 
appears insufficient to take care of 
pipeline working stocks of old grain 
before the new crop comes to market 


(Continued on page 60) 





POPULATION GAINS 13,378,000 IN FOUR YEARS 


WASHINGTON—-During the calendar years of 1950 through 1954 


, the 


population of the U.S. increased by 13,378,000, a net gain of one every 12 


seconds, according to a report 


published by the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, presenting estimates of the components of 
population change during the last five years. 


Total births during the 1950-1954 period numbered 19,405,000, 


the 


equivalent of one birth every eight seconds. Deaths during the same five- 
year period numbered 7,485,000, or an average of one death every 21 seconds. 
Net gain by civilian immigration totalled 1,442,000, or an average of one 


about every two minutes. 


The estimated population of the U.S. on January 1, 1950, was 150,552,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1955, the population was estimated to be 163,930,000. 


The net 


population gain of 2,823,000 during 


the calendar year 


of 1954 was the largest annual increase in the country’s history. Another 
1954 record was the estimated total of 4,073,000 births. Deaths in 1954 were 
estimated at 1,485,000, the lowest total in four years. Net civilian immigration 
last year was estimated at 236,000. 7 
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Southwestern Kansas Farmers 


Warned of Need for Producing 
Good Baking Wheat Varieties 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Wheat 
farmers of southwestern Kansas were 
bluntly told of a need for better qual- 
ity grain at the Southwestern Agri- 
cultural Congress held here Feb, 23- 
24. The meeting, sponsored by the 
Garden City Chamber of Commerce, 
attracted more than 200 wheat rais- 
ers in an area where the average 
producer farms many hundred acres 
of wheat land. 

“From this section comes the 
wheat nobody wants,” R. Hugh Uhl- 
mann, executive vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., told the farm- 
ers and as proof pointed to relative 
price levels in comparison with some 
other sections of the hard winter 
wheat area. Elmer Reed, president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, told 
the growers that there is no surplus 
of good baking wheats and that Kan- 
sas is losing its place as a premier 
bakery wheat state. Dr. Max Milner, 
of Kansas State College, who re- 
turned recently from a European 
survey trip, related how quality vari- 
ations was damaging the export mar- 
ket for U.S. wheat among foreign 
mills. 

Mr. Uhlmann, who represented the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, pointed 
out that millers pay more for better 
wheat. He compared December prices 
of wheat at Elkhart, Kansas, of $2.11 
bu., with $2.21 paid at\Scott City, 
Kansas, and $2.37 at Patterson, Neb., 
the latter considerably above the gov- 
ernment loan value for the grain, The 
differential is solely one of quality, 
he emphasized in citing the fact that 
southwestern Kansas grain now is a 
less desirable product for milling. 

“Wheat is bought solely on its 
ability to produce a quality loaf of 
bread,”’ Mr. Uhlmann declared. “If 
you are producing wheat for other 
than food, you had better get out 
of the wheat business. You can do 
better with grain sorghums.” 

No Surplus of Good Baking Wheat 

Elmer Reed, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, explained that 
a considerable amount of the nation’s 
bread bakery flour was being milled 
from Nebraska hard winter wheat 
and from Montana and North Da- 
kota spring wheats. 

“From 25% to 40% of these wheats 
are being added to our Kansas wheat 
to bring it up to baking standards,” 
he said. 

Although the national wheat sur- 
plus stands at 866 million bu., Mr. 
Reed said there was no surplus of 
good baking wheats. The surplus 
grain under Commodity Credit Corp. 
storage has been picked over closely, 





CLOSE TO CAPACITY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — With slightly 
more than 10,000,000 bu. of grain to 
be unloaded from the winter fleet 
in Buffalo Harbor, commercial ele- 
vators still hold 24,989,726 bu. in 
store, exclusive of mill stocks, This 
total is close to capacity of the ele- 
vators, some of which have been filled 
to overflowing most of the winter. 
Exports via rail increased in the past 
week. The weekly Corn Exchange re- 
port shows 621,800 bu. moved east- 
ward against 421,404 the previous 
week. 





screened for the better varieties, he 
added and that owned by CCC is 
mostly unsuited for bread purposes 
and its disposition a problem. 

The need today is for wheat which 
can be consumed, Mr. Reed con- 
tinued. He reminded the group that 
wheat is not marketed until it is 
consumed. 

“In Kansas,” he stressed, “we need 
50% of our acreage planted to good 
mellow type wheats such as Wichita, 
and the other 50% in strong varieties 
such as Comanche, Ponca and Chey- 
enne.” 

“We can regain our place but it 
will take quality varieties to do it,” 
he declared. 


Variations in Quality a Problem 

Dr. Max Milner, professor in the 
school of milling industries, Kansas 
State College, explained that the 
problem in U.S. export wheat was 
one of variability in quality, with this 
wheat showing a tremendous range 
in protein and other factors. This 
has made’it difficult for foreign buy- 
ers to determine from our grain 
standards just what to expect in 
terms of milling and baking. In tests 
showing gluten quality and general 
strength, Russian and Canadian 
wheats were leading those from this 
country, he stated. 

“We can conclude,” he said, “that 
varieties unfit for miller and baker 
in the U.S. are also unfit for the 
miller and baker abroad.” 

Dr. George Montgomery, Kansas 
State economics department head, 
leading a panel discussion on support 
systems, pointed out that the farm- 
er’s problem was a three-fold one 
to secure adequate income, protection 
from monopoly and have the oppor- 
tunity to make progress in agricul- 
ture. He then introduced in series, 
three speakers for each of the pro- 
posed price support plans. 

Herb Clutter, Holcomb, farmer and 
member of the Association of Wheat 
Growers, spoke on the two-price plan, 
emphasizing the idea of 100% of 
parity for wheat grown for domestic 
consumption and the remainder 
priced to compete in the world mar- 
ket. It is a positive rather than a 
negative approach to the problem, he 
told his listeners. 

Speaking for flexible price sup- 
ports, Walter Peirce, Hutchinson, 
farmer and vice president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, pointed to the 
huge wheat surplus as the result of 
high supports. He emphasized two ill 
effects of high supports—rigid con- 
trols and the extension of wheat pro- 
duction into areas unsuited for it. 

“The flexible system will give sup- 
ply and demand a chance to func- 
tion,” he said. “We now have a short- 
age of good milling wheat even with 
the large surplus. If supply and de- 
mand are allowed to operate this 
situation will improve.” 

Martin J. Byrne, president, Kansas 
Farmers Union, Topeka, favored the 
rigid support system and minimized 
the importance of the big wheat sur- 
plus and the cost of its maintenance 
to the American public. The program, 
he believes is the best method of 
establishing a correct relationship be- 
tween what farmers sell and what 
they buy. It has cost each American 
about 40¢ annually, a very small price 
for maintaining farm prosperity, he 
declared. 


Federal Khapra Beetle 
Quarantine Established 


In 3 Western States 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, effective Feb. 
21, quarantined Arizona, California 
and New Mexico under a khapra 
beetle quarantine. Grain, grain prod- 
ucts and other commodities likely to 
harbor the beetle, moving interstate 
from premises infested with this de- 
structive stored grain insect, will gen- 
erally require certification based on 
fumigation. 

The chief of the plant pest control 
branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, was authorized to determine the 
warehouses, mills and other premises 
in which infestations exist and to 
designate them and their environs as 
regulated areas under the quarantine 
regulations. 

The quarantine action was taken 
following a hearing last December 
and a study of the problem. 

Regulations under the quarantine 
differ from those of any other fed- 
eral plant quarantine in that for 
the first time the areas involved are 
limited to known infested premises 
and their environs. This approach 
will simplify procedure by eliminat- 
ing uninfested premises from regu- 
lation. 

Products subject to regulation in- 
clude grains and grain products, 
seeds, cottonseed meal, flaxseed, soy- 
bean meal, bags and bagging, dried 
milk, dried blood, fish meal, meat 
scraps and other commodities. In 
general any of these products from 
an infested area will require certifica- 
tion before they can be moved inter- 
state. It is expected that parallel 
regulations will be issued by the 


quarantined states for intrastate 
shipments. 
Administrative instructions under 


the federal quarantine, scheduled to 
be published Feb. 26, were to list 
111 establishments in which khapra 
beetle infestation has been found. 
These instructions designate as reg- 
ulated areas these premises. Of the 
establishments affected, 80 are in 
California, 28 in Arizona and three 
in New Mexico. 
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Added Durum 
Acreage Approved 


WASHINGTON An amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, approved by President Eisen- 
hower on Feb. 19, provides that any 
farmer may produce class II durum 
wheat over and above his wheat- 
acreage allotment in certain desig- 
nated counties of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and North and South Dakota. 

Countries eligible for designation 
are those that have produced class 
II durum wheat for commercial food 
products in one or more of the last 
10 years. The new amendment per- 
mits farmers in designated counties 
to plant acreage diverted from other 
wheat and other crops to class II 
durum, and only the counties, not the 
farmers, will need history of durum 
production. 

However, any acreage of durum so 
planted will not be used in determin- 
ing future county, state, or farm 
wheat-acreage allotments. The eligi- 
ble counties have not yet been deter- 
mined. The program will be admin-— 
istered by state and county Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
committees. 


BREAC 


Midwest Cereal Chemists* 


Program Plans Readied 


CHICAGO—The next meeting of 
the Midwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists will be 
held March 7 in the Adams Room 
of the Midland Hotel. 

Guest speaker will be Dr. Richard 
H. Forsyth, director of laboratories, 
Henningson Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Mo., whose subject will be “Biology 
of Eggs and the Factors Affecting 
their Use in the Food Industry.” 

Dr. Forsyth will present a short 
film demonstrating the stepwise for- 
mation of the egg within the body 
of the hen, and present evidence to 
show how some of the structural fea- 
tures are related to the ultimate per- 
formance in the bakery. 

The meeting will start with dinner 
at 6:15 p.m. Reservations should be 
sent to Dr. William B. Bradley, sec- 
retary, in care of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Sanitation Standards as Part of 
U.S. Grain Standards Opposed 


KANSAS CITY—Objection to the 
inclusion of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration standards of rodent and 
insect infestation in the federal grain 
standards was voiced to the US. 
Department of Agriculture recently 
by the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., through its uniform 
grades committee. 

Such standards should have a rea- 
sonable degree of permanence and 
should be based on trade experience, 
the association stated, in objecting to 
the use of the grain standards “for 
the enforcement of a wholly unre- 
lated law.” 

In a wire to Roy W. Lennartson 
and James A. McConnell, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, 
Kenneth S. Hart, head of the associa- 
tion’s uniform grades committee, 
said: 

“In connection with current con- 
sideration of changes in the grain 
standards to incorporate present 
standards of Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration relating to rodent and insect 


contamination of wheat, please be ad- 
vised that the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. does not recommend 
or indorse such consideration but on 
the contrary strongly opposes any 
change at this tirne. 

“The Food and Drug standards are 
purely arbitrary and should not be 
the basis for changes in grain stand- 
ards. Such standards to be of value 
must have a reasonable degree of 
permanence and be based upon trade 
experience, concerning which infor- 
mation is now lacking. Moreover, we 
regard it as an abuse of the grain 
standards to use them as a vehicle 
for the enforcement of a wholly un- 
related law. The recommendations of 
the 17-mar. advisory committee re- 
lating to education and research 
should have prior attention and be 
given effect before the grain stand- 
ards are tinkered with. 

“This statement is made for our 
membership located throughout the 
nation and including all elements of 
the grain merchandising trade.” 
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Balancing of Farm 
Production to 


Market Urged 


WASHINGTON 
al Research 


The Agricultur- 
Policy Committee has 
recommended the strengthening of 
research aimed at balancing farm 
production to meet changing market 
outlets, and at the relationships of 
government programs to efficiency in 
producing and marketing agricultur 
al products. 

Committee members, in their quar- 
terly meeting here Feb. 17-18, made 
the recommendation in the belief that 
not enough economic data is avail- 
able on the interaction between va 
rious commodities when changes oc- 
cur in volume of production and in 
market demand. 

In its review of the department’s 
research program and facilities, the 
committee considered the long-time 
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implications of both domestic and for- 
eign agricultural programs and urged 
emphasis on better human nutrition. 
It recommended that the objective of 
providing food that would improve 
the health of people of the U.S. and 
of other countries should be a major 
consideration in the selection and 
conduct of research projects in pro- 
duction, utilization, marketing, and 
consumption. 

The committee also undertook pre- 
liminary work on development of a 
report on the long-time objectives of 
marketing research, service, and edu 
cational work. This report when is 
sued will be similar to the repo~ 
“Agricultural Research—a Key to 
Strengthening Our American Way of 
Life,” issued in February, 1953, wh'ch 
dealt with the long-time objectives 
for agricultural research. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 to advise tc 
Secretary of Agriculture on researc’ 
and marketing work, the committce 
by law meets quarterly. 





Government Statistics Indicate 
Tight Supply of Free Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON A statistically 
tight free wheat supply was forecast 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week. USDA calculates that 
on the basis of the Jan. 1 stock posi- 
tion report, less Commodity Credit 
Corp. inventory and loan accounts, 
there will be approximately 325 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat available for 
all purposes from o!d crop grain for 
the January-June, 1955, period. 

This figure does not include wheat 
which may have been placed in loan 
protection between Jan. 15 and the 
close of the loan on Jan. 31. Last 
year during the closing two weeks 
of the loan period 78 million bush- 
els went into the loan. (Also see 
wheat situation story on page 9.) 

Modifying the statistically tight 
supply situation is the availability 
of wheat which may be taken over 
by the government in the East this 
coming month and which would be 
available for export commitments to 
meet such nearby programs as ship- 
ments to Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

Another qualifying influence on the 
tight supply is the factor of mer- 
chant mill stocks of 145 million 
bushels on Jan. 1, almost 25 mil- 
lion bushels above the 1949-53 aver- 
age and up 22 million from last year. 
USDA notes that last year merchant 
mills managed to operate with rela- 
tively limited supplies and thereby 
did not run up prices so as to draw 
stocks from the government commit- 
ments or from the purchase agree- 
ment puts to CCC. 

Private Export Estimates 

Using an export figure of 250 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and wheat 
flour for the current crop year, USDA 
report suggests that the carryover 
of wheat on June 30 will have in- 
creased about 75 million bushels, 
confirming estimates of the increas- 
ing crisis in the U.S. wheat situ- 
ation. Trade sources doubt that ex- 
ports will attain the 250-million- 
bushel mark—which, if correct, would 
indicate a carryover of 1 billion bush- 
els, most of which will be owned 
by CCC. CCC estimates the carry- 
over will be 975 million. 

Looking ahead to June 30, 1956, 
and using disappearance estimates 


of this current year as a guide, it 
is clear that on the basis of 1954 
yields from the 55 million acre crop 
of 1955, the surplus will not be dent- 
ed unless some extraordinary steps 
are taken quickly to remedy the situ- 
ation. In fact, on the basis of 1954 
yields, the carryover would again 
be slightly increased. 

Another crop which seems headed 
for serious trouble is rye. The 1954- 
55 supply of rye is estimated by 
USDA at 42.2 million bushels, com- 
posed of a carry-in of 14.9 million 
and a crop of 23.7 plus estimated 
imports of 3.6 million. USDA esti- 
mates probable disappearance for 
this period at approximately 25 mil- 
lion bushels, holding the carryover 
on June 30 approximately unchanged 
at nearly 15 million bushels. 

However, USDA officials feel that 
the new crop will run as high as 30 
million bushels, which would increase 
the available supply for the 1955-56 
marketing year to 45 million bushels. 
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U.S. Commercial Storage 


Space Expanded to 
2,820 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey of com- 
mercial grain storage facilities for 
1954 discloses that there has been 
an increase in those facilities of near- 
ly 650 million bushels since 1951, 
bringing the industry capacity up to 
approximately 2,820 million bushels. 

This official estimate confirms 
trade estimates made last year by 
Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
president of the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn. He forecast 
publicly that total commercial stor- 
age space would be in excess of 2,700 
million bushels. The Theis estimate, 
called excessive by government of- 
ficials at that time, fell short of the 
USDA survey report by approximate- 
ly 1%. 

Kansas has more commercial fa- 
cilities than any other state, with a 
capacity of 332,470,000 bu. Texas, 
dropping into the second spot since 
the 1951 survey, has an estimated 
commercial warehouse capacity of 
289,962,000 bushels. Other leading 
storage states according to the report 
are: Illinois, 224,697,000; Minnesota, 
212,230,000, and California, 114,104,- 
000. 

Presents Net Figure 

USDA says this 1954 survey pre- 
sents a net figure, taking into con- 
sideration additions for new facilities 
completed or currently under con- 
struction as well as reductions due to 
destruction or abandonment since the 
1951 survey. 

On the basis of the close compari- 
son with the Theis estimate of early 
last year, trade sources are willing to 
accept this report as being reliable. 

Commodity Credit Corp. storage fa- 
cilities are not included, nor are the 
storage facilities represented by the 
“mothball fleet” on the East and 
West Coasts. 

On the basis of prewar crops, the 


commercial storage total is seen as 
staggering and far in excess of re- 
quirements for crops if and when the 
government should impose maximum 
acreage restrictions on grain crops. 
One modifying aspect which makes 
the warehousing industry outlook 
somewhat brighter is the fact that 
the government now holds substan- 
tial carryovers of old crop grains, 
with small likelihood that it will be 
able to reduce those carryovers sub- 
stantially. 

The warehouse industry would feel 
a real pinch if and when cross-com- 
pliance were imposed on acres taken 
out of production on basic commodi- 
ties. 

For example, even under maximum 
acreage restrictions next year and 
based on normal domestic and export 
requirements, it is improbable that 
there will be any substantial reduc- 
tion in the government stockpile of 
wheat by the close of the crop year 
on June 30, 1956. 


Minneapolis Farm 
Forum Topics Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two speakers 
have been added to the program of 
the ninth annual Minneapolis Farm 
Forum March 3-4 at the Nicollet 
Hotel. 

They are Earl L. Butz, assistant 
secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and D, Howard Doane, 
chairman of the board, Doane Agri- 
cultural Services, Inc., St. Louis. 

Mr. Butz will speak at the morn- 
ing session March 3, discussing ‘The 
Economic and Technological Climate 
for Agriculture.” 

Opening the March 4 morning 
meeting will be Mr. Doane, speak- 
ing on “What Farmers Can Do to 
Help Themselves.” Doane was a 
founder of the American Society of 
Farm Managers & Rural Appraisers. 





Sales, Educational Programs Cited by USDA 
Official as Key to Wheat Sales in India 


WASHINGTON — Any expansion 
in outlet for U.S. wheat in India will 
depend to a substantial extent upon 
sales promotion and educational pro- 
grams designed to acquaint consum- 
ers in that country with the import- 
ance of wheat in the diet, according 
to Eral O. Pollock, Far Eastern Grain 
Marketing Specialist of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Pollock 
made a survey of the situation in the 
market towards the end of 1954. 

Virtually all of the wheat and flour 
imported by India is supplied by the 
U.S., Australia, Canada and Argen- 
tina. During the 5-year period ending 
with 1953-54, the combined exports of 
these four countries to India aver- 
aged 70.4 million bushels in grain 
equivalent annually. The quantities 
supplied by each of these exporters 
averaged as follows: U.S., 31.7 mil- 
lion bushels; Australia, 19.3 million 
bushels; Canada, 10.1 million bushels, 
and Argentina, 9.3 million bushels. 
Wheat flour represented only a small 
part of the total. During the 5-year 
period under reference, total flour 


shipments to India by these four 
countries averaged no more than 3.9 
million bushels grain equivalent an- 
nually. Australia supplied over 99% 
of the flour and the United States 
virtually all of the balance, Mr. Pol- 
lock reports. 

It should be noted that the 5-year 
period ending with 1953-54 includes a 
period of about three years of food 
scarcity in India when wheat imports 
were much larger than they ordinari- 
ly would have been because of poor 
crops. During those years it was not 
necessary for the Government of 
India to supply large quantities of 
wheat to the rice eating states of 
Southern India, but substantial quan- 
tities also had to be moved into some 
areas of India which normally 
shipped wheat to other parts of the 
country. In fact, even prior to the 
period of acute scarcity, there were 
several years of rather heavy wheat 
imports because of poor crops in India 
and the continued world-wide scarcity 
of rice. 

Through extension work during the 


past five years, the Women’s Christ- 
ian College at Madras has helped to 
show many of the people of South 
India how to include wheat in their 
diet. Recent surveys in public eating 
establishments in that part of the 
country show that large numbers of 
people now eat some wheat products. 
Even many people in the rice belt of 
India are said to have formed the 
habit of eating wheat products as a 
supplement to rice after becoming 
convinced that such products were 
good for them nutritionally. 

As in the case of virtually all of the 
other Far Eastern countries, the Gov- 
ernment of India has been exerting 
strenuous efforts to make the coun- 
try as far as possible self sufficient 
for food. A substantial increase in 
the production of rice and millets 
has already taken place. Most experts 
are of the opinion, however, that the 
goal of self-sufficiency in food will 
not be reached for many years to 
come, Seventy percent of the popula- 
tion lives in rural areas and most of 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Using the last 
International Wheat Agreement sales 
ledger as a guide and placing against 
it unfilled import quotas of foreign 
buyers, it is now evident that the 
U.S. will fall short of its export sales 
quota this year by 30 to 40 million 
bushels. 

The U.S. export quota for 1954-55 
is 195.5 million bushels, and the cur- 
rent unfilled balance is 90.7 million 
bushels. 

The estimate of total sales, with 
the indication that the U.S. will be 
short of its quota by 30 to 40 million 
bushels, is obtained by crediting to 
the U.S. account liberal further buy- 
ing by import nations. 

This condition hardly sets forth 
the wheat pact as the ideal instru- 
ment to stabilize world wheat trade 
and assure guaranteed markets. 

Of course, the wheat pact. has 
never had a true test, nor have its 
provisions been forced to an issue 
when importers failed to lift their 
guaranteed minimum import quotas, 
nor have exporters been called upon 
to deliver wheat at the floor price 
of the agreement. 

As the world supply situation be- 
came aggravated with heavier pro- 
duction from the northern hemi- 
sphere and sharply increased crops 
in many importing nations, the at- 
traction of IWA wheat diminished. 


Membership Less Important 

The wheat pact at its start had 
an artificial stimulus in economic aid 
funds from the U.S. Subsequently, as 
the U.K. withdrew from the agree- 
ment, the U.S., to hold a share of the 
U.K. colonial flour business, provid- 
ed an equivalent subsidy outside the 
IWA to match Canadian Class 2 
prices for wheat. This made mem- 
bership in the pact somewhat mean- 
ingless since all importers could buy 
U.S. wheat at the wheat pact price 
without any of the responsibilities 
of membership in the pact. 

More significant is the fact that 
the IWA failed to discourage wheat 
production in western European na- 
tions, which were seen as the chief 
beneficiaries of the agreement at the 
outset since the pact was promoted 
as an instrument to assure them 
minimum requirements within a rea- 
sonable price range in years of short 
supply. But the pact fell down badly 
since it failed to provide the ex- 
porters the minimum marketing quo- 
tas assigned to them. 

It may not now be too early to 
re-examine the pact to find some bet- 
ter means of building foreign ex- 
port markets for U.S. wheat. 

As the U.S. surplus tops at a rec- 
ord level this year with little if any 
relief ahead for as many as five 
years, a new approach seems advis- 
able, officials declare. 


Concession Prices 


It was recently suggested that in 
some areas of the world, India for 
example, substantial U.S. wheat ton- 


nage—say, 2 million tons a year— 
could be sold at some concession 
price through a straight bilateral 


arrangement. 
India is the ideal example of a po- 
tential outlet since it has the popu- 
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IWA Sales to Fall Short of 
Quota; Study of New Attack 
On Surplus Disposal Suggested 


lation mass now eating well below 
the optimum caloric intake. 


U.S. experts, however, look deep- 
er into the problem and analyze a 
long term price concession to India 
for U.S. wheat—a period of 5, 10, 
or even 15 years—as actually a means 
of building capital investment by the 
Indian government 

In the simplest of terms, if the 
U.S. were to undertake to supply In- 
dia with 2 million tons of wheat 
annually for any long period at a 
50% reduction in the current in- 
ternal price of wheat in India, it 
would first have to be ascertained 
on what terms India would re-sell 
this wheat to its consumers. 

If it re-sold the price concession 
wheat at its present internal price, 
the government would stand to gain 
and thereby accumulate capital for 
industrial expansion at home. 

Were it to re-sell subsidized wheat 
to India from the U.S. at the internal 
price without taking advantage of the 
price concession of the U.S., there 
is some question that the Indian 
consumer would maintain his normal 
method of spending for food and 
might divert part of the savings 
on subsidized wheat imports to oth- 
er goods, clothing for example, and 
thereby nullify part of the optimistic 


outlet which this population mass 
might indicate. 
Long term transactions of this 


type are, from the viewpoint of ab- 
stract economics, a means of build- 
ing capital investment which ulti- 
mately should increase buying pow- 
er of the population. Few nations 
would enter into these seemingly 
beneficial arrangements unless they 
knew they could depend on sustained 
supplies over long periods of time. 
The problem of wheat surpluses is 
aggravated by relatively low buying 
power in mass population areas. The 
surface appeal of such proposed ar- 
rangements is great since the U.S 
now sits on its record-breaking sur- 
plus of bread grain—which everyone 
thinks ridiculous—and asks why can- 
not this supply of food be made avail- 
able to needy people elsewhere. 


Congressional Attitude 


This attitude lops over into con- 
gressional circles which are bedeviled 
by the farm problem, and Congress 
probably would lean to the promo- 
tion of foreign capital investment 
through long term programs with 
the use of these surpluses at con- 
cessionary prices. 

The abstract economist, however, 
raises the question: Is it wiser to 
develop capital in foreign countries 
by subsidizing wheat or other agri- 
cultural surpluses over a long period 
of years, and might it not be prefer- 
able to make a direct export of dol- 
lars to such nation and speed up 
the capital goods improvements to 
stimulate and promote foreign buy- 
ing power? 

That is the nut of the question. 
Now the U.S. is experiencing the 
condition wherein the fondest of con- 
gressional dreams of larger agricul- 
tural surplus disposal are falling far 
short of expectations. To the aston- 
ishment of congressional circles, it 
is now being learned that many for- 
eign buyers are unwilling to accept 

(Continued on page 57) 





William A. Stephens 


General Mills Names 
William A. Stephens 
Presidential Assistant 


MINNEAPOLIS — William A. 
Stephens, 41, has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president 
of General Mills, Inc. His appoint- 
ment was announced by Charles H 
Bell, president. 

Mr. Stephens succeeds Dr. Frank 
C. Hildebrand, who has been tempo- 
rarily incapacitated by illness. In an- 
nouncing the appointment, Mr. Bell 
paid tribute to Dr. Hildebrand fo: 
his 20 years of distinguished service 
to General Mills. “As research chem- 
ist, technical director of Products 


Control, and as administrative as- 
sistant to the president, Frank Hilde- 
brand has made outstanding con- 


tributions to the company,” Mr. Bell 
said. “We are all indebted to him 
When he returns, and we hope it will 
be soon, he will be given an im- 
portant assignment.” 

Mr. Stephens, the newly appointed 
administrative assistant, joined Gen- 
eral Mills in 1933 in the accounting 
department of the company’s Sperry 
operations at San Francisco, Cal. He 
transferred to the auditing depart- 
ment in 1937. 

From 1942 until 1946 he served 
with the U.S. Navy, advancing to the 
rank of lieutenant commander in the 
cost inspection service. 

Upon his return from active duty, 
Mr. Stephens was appointed comp- 
troller of General Mills’ research de- 
partment in Minneapolis, and in 1948 
was named comptroller of the com- 
pany’s mechanical division. Since No- 
vember, 1954, he has served as di- 
rector of administration for that di- 
vision with responsibility for account- 
ing, personnel, purchasing, traffic and 
systems. 





Rice Growers Approve 


Marketing Quotas 


WASHINGTON—Final results of 
the national referendum held Jan. 28 
on marketing quotas for the 1955 
rice crop show 90.2% of the 17,647 
farmers voting in favor, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. The 
preliminary reports from rice-grow- 
ing states indicated approval of quo- 
tas by 90.6% of those voting. 

The national acreage allotment for 
the 1955 rice crop, as announced on 
Dec. 30, 1954, was established at 
1,859,099 acres, 24.7% less than the 
1954 planted acreage and 11% less 
than the 1950-54 average. 
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Use of Chemicals 
In Foods Regulated 
By New Measure 


WASHINGTON—The introduction 
of HR. 4100 by Rep. Joseph P. 
O’Hara (R., Minn.) would establish a 
procedural technique through which 
new chemical products may obtain 
clearance from the Food and Drug 
Administration when used in food 
products. The bill will be an invita- 
tion to sympathetic understanding 
between the chemical industry and 
the food processors. 

The O’Hara bill proposes that be- 
fore a new chemical ingredient may 
be used in a food product for sale 
in interstate commerce it would be 
necessary for the manufacturer to 
make a showing of scientific data to 


FDA of its harmlessness to human 
beings. 
The O'Hara bill methods would 


closely parallel those of the Miller 
bill on use of pesticides already en- 
acted into law. In this measure any 
dispute between FDA and the appli- 
cant for approval of use of a new 
chemical ingredient in food could 
draw upon the scientific testimony of 
an advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council to adjudi- 
cate any differences of opinion be- 
tween an applicant and the FDA. 
Subsequently, if no area of agree- 
ment is reached, the applicant would 
have the right to appeal to the 
federal courts for authority to use 
his product. 

The food industry does not want 
to become the middleman in inter- 
industry fights within the chemical 
industry, nor does it propose to be 
the guinea pig to test out the legal 
problems which may arise. The food 
industry groups which favor this 
legislation say they want to have 
available all the advances in chemical 
science but they object to being the 
residuary legatee of FDA action if 
they proceed to use a product with- 
out full assurance that the product 
used is shown to be harmless to 
humans. 

The food industry is at the end of 
the line in dealing with the con- 
sumer, so that all threats of product 
liability fall on its shoulders. The 
industry does not wish to defer or 
defeat scientific advances in modern 
chemicals, it is emphasized—on the 
contrary it desires them. 

That the food industry 
sponsoring this legislation 
ing industry, the milling industry, 
the dairy industry and the meat 
packing industry —have taken this 
position seems to pave the way for 
a common ground between them- 
selves and the manufacturing chem- 
ical industry. 

That conclusion may possibly be 
found in recent comments made by 
William Foster, president of the 
MCA, in which he proposed pretesting 
of a new product by the applicant 
and a showing of harmlessness before 
use in a food product. However, Mr. 
Foster fears the veto power he senses 
inherent in a final FDA decision. In 
this respect Mr. Foster reflects dis- 
trust in the legalistic maneuvers 
which may follow a literal interpre- 
tation of laws and exclude any liberal 
interpretations largely because of a 
consumer attitude which may or may 
not have been based on scientific 
knowledge but rather on unreasoned 
prejudice. 

Chemical industry spokesmen ap- 
pear also to fear what they sense as 
a licensing technique available to 
FDA in the O’Hara measure. Food 


groups 
the bak- 
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industry officials deny any licensing 
control intended. 

Herman Fakler, executive vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration said that he hopes the O’Hara 
bill may become the meeting place 
of understanding between all inter- 
ested groups so that scientific prog- 
ress may be stimulated and promoted. 

It would appear that the positions 
of the food industries are not far 
apart, thereby improving the possi- 
bility that the O’Hara bill will event- 
ually be enacted into law. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Campbell-Taggart 
Income and Sales 
Set New Records 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Consolidated 
net income of Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries for 1954 amounted 
to $6,971,955 compared with $5,203,- 
270 in the preceding year, the annual 
report of the company revealed this 
week. Sales of the 57 bakeries were 
$133,920,975, as against $108,276,235 
in the preceding year. Profit before 
income taxes was $14,654,855 as com- 
pared with $12,293,220. 

The equity of Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., in the total 
net profits of the group was $4.302,- 
470 in 1954 compared with $3,107,252 
in 1953. This amounted to net earn- 
ings per share of $1.91, compared 
with $1.38 in the previous year. Divi- 
dends of $1 per share were paid on 
the 1954 results, the same figure as 
in the previous year. 

In their report to stockholders, J. 
W. Carence, chairman, and I. E. 
Madsen, president, said that the fig- 
ures on sales and profits include the 
operations of new plants which be- 
came members of the group in 1954 
However, they reported that both 
sales and profits of the original 50 
bakeries for 1954 were above those 
for 1953. 

It was pointed out in the state- 
ment that due to changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, all 
companies recorded accruals for va- 
cation pay and sales expenses ag- 
gregating $917,384. Similar expenses 
applicable to 1953 were also charged 
to operations in 1954. As a result of 


this “double deduction” federal in- 
come taxes were lowered $474,769 
and total net income was $442,615 
less than it otherwise would have 
been. 

The report points out that the 
item of long-term indebtedness re- 


flected in the balance sheet represents 
what still remains unpaid on debts 
incurred to acquire new bakeries and 
to finance capital expenditures made 
by other plants in improving and 
adding to their facilities. 

The consolidated statement of in- 
come for 1954 was reported as fol- 
lows: 

Net sales . 


Costs and charges 
Materials, supplies, production, 


$133,920,975 






labor and other mfg. expense 77,359,989 
Depreciation .......+.++. eestese 34,846 
Sales, salaries and commis- 

sions iebeaneddues 22,575,809 
Administrative salaries - 3,409,026 
Other selling and administra 

tive expenses .......... é« 10,311,630 
Taxes other than income taxes 1,387,112 





Vacation pay and sales expense 
Miscellaneous income ....-... 
Federal and state income taxes 


Net income for year ... 
Minority interest in subsidiaries 
pront 
Preferred stocks 54,041 
Common stocks 2,615,444 
Campbell-Taggart equity in net 
income nani ee 4,302,470 
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Criticism of USDA Surplus Disposal 
Efforts Crops Up in House Hearings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Disclosures of 
closed hearings by the House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture that com- 
mittee members have been highly 
critical of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture disposal activities convey to 
informed international experts here 
that Congress itself in passing legis- 
lation last year had little if any clear 
concept of the disposal problem as 
it affects other nations. With that 
faulty base, even U.S. government 
agencies, the State Department and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
USDA, have been operating on a 
split personality basis in administer- 
ing programs under Public Law 480, 
observers say. 

For example, a hot controversial 
point has been the alleged financial 
limit placed on use of PL 480 funds 
for the fiscal year of approximately 
$450 million. In public hearings most 
government witnesses have been eva- 
Sive or unwilling to take this issue 
into the open and reveal the nature 
or source of this limitation. 

An examination of PL 480 with its 
indefinite goals shows that the $700 
million authorization to Commodity 
Credit Corp. to lose that amount of 
its capital funds in a three-year pe- 
riod could have been attained even in 
one year, depending on the adminis- 
trative methods used involving the 
disposal of foreign currencies which 
that agency would receive in ex- 
change for U.S. agricultural surpluses. 

One leading official points out that 
there was no need to fix any financial 
limitation on surplus disposal if a 
firm policy decision had been reached 
on the use of foreign currencies. 

If the U.S. had determined that it 
would be easy on its required use of 
foreign currencies there would have 
been no limit to the amount of sur- 
pluses moved in any one fiscal year 
—or at least the surplus disposal 
for the current fiscal year might eas- 
ily have exceeded the $700 million 
limit imposed for a three-year period. 

On the other hand, had the U.S 
decided on a firm policy for the use 
of foreign currencies it is conceivable 
that surplus disposal might have been 
held as low as $50 million. 


Faces Dilemma 


Had there been a “soft’’ policy line 
on use of foreign currency, wherein 
foreign nations would not have been 
pressed for foreign currency use for 
services or critical materials now 
being bought in dollars, U.S. ag- 
gricultural surpluses would have 
moved briskly. On the other hand, 
had there been a “tough” end use ap- 
plied to foreign currencies, then there 
was no need for any dollar limitation 
on exports this fiscal year. 

On the one horn of the dilemma, 
the State Department found itself 
facing complaints from all quarters 
of disruption of world commerce from 


other competitive nations, while 
under the present policy it faces 
complaints from congress that it 


stymied disposal. According to ob- 
servers here perhaps much of the 
controversy rests in faulty admini- 
stration within FAS rather than the 
State Department. 

A case in point right now is the de- 
layed agreement between the U.S. and 
the U.K. on several programs. First, 
there is the protocol in regard to dis- 


posals under PL 480, Title I. It is now 
quite clear that such disposals effected 
under the PL 480 programs for this 
fiscal year will involve somewhat less 
than $100 million and involve prob- 
ably cotton, tobacco, lard and edible 
oils. No wheat is expected to move, 
although there probably will be some 
substantial quantity of coarse grains. 
While it is not known how the U.S. 
plans to use the U.K. funds obtained 
for such sales it is expected that they 
would be available for U.S. use in 
the U.K. for military services now 
being paid for in U.S. dollars and 
appropriated in the military budget. 
This end use of foreign currencies 
by the U.S. is a major trading point 
with the U.K. as with other countries. 
A variation of this problem is now 
found in the recent authorization of 
$25 million under PL 665, the FOA 
Act, where France obtains that 
money for the procurement of U.S. 
cotton. In this connection it should 
be noted that France this year is 


not an economic aid client of the 
U.S., but international conditions 
make a cotton authorization to 


France pertinent to over-all condi- 
tions. 

The francs obtained for the U.S. 
cotton will be used by the U.S. mili- 
tary for services and material need- 
ed in Indo-China, where there are 
strong commercial ties and demands 
for French currency. 

No Easy Alternative 

In the case of the U.K. there is 
no such easy alternative. Tobacco 
will be a top item on the PL 480 
program to that nation since it will 
not involve any immediate dumping 
of additional pounds in the U.K. 
money stream. The U.K. is low on 
tobacco stocks, and the disposal of 
tobacco will be a building of inven- 
tory to meet requirements of pro- 
ducers of tobacco products. 

In the FOA act there is an eco- 
nomic authorization to spend $35 
million for U.S. farm commodities 
or economic aid. Now it is seen that 
since the U.K. aircraft program has 
bogged down it is unlikely that this 
sum will be authorized by the U.S. 
this year, and the funds will revert 
to the treasury. 


Some for Coarse Grains 

Under Section 402 of the FOA Act, 
with the availability of funds from 
that appropriation of $350 million 
for U.S. surpluses there probably will 
be some funds for coarse grains, cot- 
ton and citrus fruits, but probably 
nothing for wheat. 

Since the $35 million economic aid 
program is now seen dormant—if not 
dead—the best estimate of the U.K. 
share of U.S. agricultural surplus 
exports should be measured in terms 
of $60-75 million. 

The House sub-committee may be 
expected to renew its attack on the 
FAS operations at USDA, particu- 
larly since it is now known in trade 
circles that there has been a con- 
siderable amount of I-dotting and 
T-crossing at top levels of FAS which 
has been seen as blocking sustan- 
tial dollar volume of sales of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses. FAS is wide- 
ly claimed to be inadequately 
staffed with specialists, and its at- 
tempt to recruit experts in the inter- 
national trade field have failed badly. 

Those road blocks have not en- 
deared the FAS staff to influential 
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sources here, and Congress probably 
will make those objections known 
as the hearings continue. 

Critics are careful to exclude Earl 
Butz, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, from this unfavorable attention. 
These observers see Mr. Butz as a 
legatee of a particularly unfavorable 
situation not of his own making. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exchange Urges 
Farm Law Change 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change recently adopted a resolution 
pointing out that the exchange feels 
that present farm laws should be so 
changed that the government will no 
longer be buying, selling, storing and 
moving grain in competition with the 
commercial trade. 





It is evident, the exchange notes, 
that present farm legislation has 
made the federal government an in- 
voluntary merchandiser of grains, 
the result has been “partial national- 
ization of the grain trade with the 
government competing substantially 
with its own citizens.” 

The resolution goes on to say: 

“While many alternative farm plans 
have been offered in the past which 
would avoid this undesirable situa- 
tion, the exchange cannot advocate 
particular plans or levels of support. 
Nor can it judge the extent to which 
U.S. Treasury funds should be allo- 
cated to particular segments of the 
population. 

“The exchange does, however, sub- 
scribe to the principle that the effi- 
cient, low-cost, commercial market- 
ing system benefits the whole nation, 
and that freely moving prices in a 
competitive public marketplace are 
by far the best and most effective 
way to adjust the production and the 
consumption of grain in a realistic 
and progressive manner. 

“The exchange does not feel that 
the granting of federal aid to agri- 
culture needs to lead automatically 
to nationalization of the grain busi- 
ness. So that farming and the grain 
trade will not both become stagnant, 
socialized businesses in the U.S., the 
exchange asks that the Agriculture 
Committees of both the Senate and 
the House seriously consider during 
this session of Congress, other suit- 
able and better methods of support- 
ing agriculture.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Formosa to Get 
Grain Elevator 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration has an- 
nounced that it will furnish $194,000 
to help construct a 10,000-ton grain 
elevator at Keelung Harbor, For- 
mosa’s main port. The project is 
part of a general harbor improvement 
plan which was started in 1952 and is 
scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1956. 





FOA estimates that the grain ele- 
vator construction will save more 
than $675,000 a year through quicker 
unloading time, elimination of grain 
spillage losses, and lower port han- 
dling charges and bagging costs, 
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Sales of flour dragged in the North- 
west and Southwest last week, and 
except for some good bookings of 
soft wheat flour in the central states, 
the week was generally quiet 
throughout the trade. 

Sales volume, at 17% of five-day 
capacity, was again at one of the 
season's low points in the Southwest. 
Trade the previous week averaged 
45% for mills in that area. Sales of 
spring wheat flour averaged 44% of 
capacity, compared with 106% the 
week before. 

There was little incentive for buy- 
ers to add to bookings last week, with 
flour markets moderately weaker in 
line with the current wheat market 
trend. Most users have good quanti- 
ties booked ahead and are inclined 
to wait for later buying opportun- 
ities. 

West Coast mills experienced a 
flurry of business following the re- 
moval of import restrictions in the 
Philippines. Other export trade last 
week included swap transactions in 
the Southwest for flour to be shipped 
to Bolivia, with wheat coming from 
government stocks. Norway was in- 
quiring for flour and Holland made 
some purchases. 

U.S. flour production averaged 95% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
99% the week before and 91% a year 
ago. Production was moderately 
lighter in the Northwest and South- 
west and off rather sharply in the 
central states. Production at Buffalo 
increased. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills 
reported lagging interest in flour pur- 
chases last week, and sales averaged 
44% of capacity, compared with 
106% the previous week and 87% a 
year ago 

Trade was limited to scattered fill- 
in sales, with the majority of spring 
wheat flour customers booked for 
several weeks ahead and not inclined 
to add further to contracts. Trade 
reports indicate that bakery business 
is falling below expectations, and 
mills note a mild recession in ship- 
ping directions, although operations 
last week held to near-capacity levels 
on the average. 

While wheat futures fell back last 
week, advances in cash wheat prem- 
iums about offset the losses, and flour 
prices were practically unchanged 
from the previous week: 

Interest in family flour also was 
reported light, with most distribu- 
tors well stocked for forward needs 
following heavy business done earlier 
in the year. Directions on this type 
of flour also are lagging somewhat. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 98% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 90% of capacity, compared with 
92% the preceding week and 95% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 119% of capacity last week, 
compared with 106% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 25, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.56@6.66, 
short patent $6.66@6.76, high gluten 
$7.11@7.21, first clear $5.86@6.30, 
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Soft Wheat Flour Trade 
Only Exception to 
Quiet Week for Mills 


whole wheat $6.26@6.66, family $6.66 


@7.85. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by south- 
western mills last week were very 
slow and by all indications it was 
one of the quietest weeks of the crop 
year. Bakery flour buyers were 
watching a readjustment of wheat 
market values particularly as dis- 
played by the Chicago futures. At the 
same time they were well-supplied 
for the next two or three months and 
as long as bearish tendencies are 
prominent in the market there is only 
slight possibility for any substantial 
business. 

Total sales in the area averaged 
only 17% of capacity, against 45% 
in the previous week and 55% a year 
ago. Nearly half of the week’s sales 
was in the export field, attesting to 
the quietness of the domestic de- 
mand. Family buyers also were hold- 
ing off as inventories are now in sat- 
isfactory shape. 

Around 100,000 sacks of flour 
were earmarked last week for Bo- 
livia in another swap of flour for 
CSS wheat handled by the USDA 
agency. This was the second in a 
series of transactions for the bene- 
fit of the Latin nation. Norway was 
inquiring for flour and Holland was 
credited with some purchases against 
current quotas. Clears offerings 
were light, with demand somewhat 
reduced. 

Quotations Feb. 25, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.10, standard 
95% patent $5.95@6, straight $5.90@ 
595, established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.70, first clears $4.90 
@5.20, second clears $4.85@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 47% the preced- 
ing week and 21% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Feb. 25 were down 5¢ sack, 


compared with the previous week. 

Texas: Demand sagged again last 
week, sales being only 15 or 20% of 
capacity. Bakers and family were in 
about equal volume and there was a 
little export business to the West In- 
dies. Running time held at three or 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept that bakers was up about 10¢ 
sack. Quotations Feb. 25: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.50, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $6.40@6.50, first 
clears, unenriched, $5.30@5.40 deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Stable conditions 
prevailed in the flour market with 
prices closing unchanged on family 
flour and 10¢ lower on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Feb. 26: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6 30@6.40, standard patent $6.20 


@6.30, straight grade $6.15@6 25. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Hutchinson: Interest was light and 
sales were limited for mills of the 
Hutchinson area the past week. A 
few single carlots went to indepen- 
dent bakers but for the most part 
the trade is well covered for several 
weeks and content to rock along on 
inventories. Family flour business 
was slack. Prices were off 5¢ due to 
lower futures. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 28: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.20@6.30; bakers’ patent, in papers 
$5.95 @6; standard $5.85@$5.90. 


Central West 


Chicago: There were mixed reports 
on flour sales in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 26 as 
most spring and hard wheat millers 
stated that sales were extremely 
slow for the period and soft wheat 
millers chalked up a good week of 
sales, increasing the percentage to 
about 95% of five-day milling capa- 
city. 

Millers generally agreed that slow 
sales were due to the weakness of 
the wheat market reflecting in some- 
what lower flour prices. Buyers’ re- 
action was one of indifference and 
most appeared to be waiting for a 
stabilized market before taking on 
any additional purchases. 

Soft wheat sales were good for the 
week and largely reported as fill-ins 


(Continued on page 54) 





Durum Product Trade Restricted, 
Shipping Directions Taper Off 


Sales of blended durum products 
remained very light last week, with 
prices unchanged for the period and 
shipping directions showing signs of 
tapering off. 

Most macaroni manufacturers have 
most of their March requirements 
purchased and are showing no in- 
terest in anticipating needs beyond 
the end of the month, when trade 
in macaroni and noodle products usu- 
ally starts a seasonal downturn. 
Meanwhile, sales of these products 
are holding up well, in line with ex- 


‘ pectations for Lenten business. 


Production at durum mills slipped 
from 98% of capacity the preceding 
week to 93% last week. Lighter op- 
erations are considered possible this 
week, also, as some previously filed 
shipping has been delayed. 

Trade in cash durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis reflected the generally quiet 
durum blend trade. Receipts were ex- 
tremely light, averaging for a period 
only one car a day, but prices held 


unchanged. Top quality durum wheat 
was bid at $4 bu. at the end of the 
week. Granular blends were quoted 
at $7.25@7.30 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 25 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total 11.8. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five'day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
168,500 157,588 93 
168,500 *165,174 98 
168,500 187,360 111 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1954-Feb. 25, 1955........ 6,517,437 
July 1, 1953-Feb. 26, 1954........ 5,815,793 


*Revised. 


Feb, 21-25 , 
Previous week 


ear ago 
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Millfeeds Decline, 
Then Show Slight 
Recovery at K.C. 


Millfeed markets slipped toward 
the end of the last week, following 
news that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was weighing the possi- 
bility of a plan to dispose of some 
of its wheat surplus in feed channels. 
A minor recovery occurred at Kansas 
City early this week, however, with 
some improvement in mixer demand 
and lighter flour mill operations con- 
tributing to the better tone. Minne- 
apolis quotations were off 50¢@$1.50 
for the week ending Feb. 28. 

A definite trend toward improved 
demand for formula feed and better 
production began in the Southwest 
last week, and it is possible that a 
spring upturn is opening up. General 
improvement in feed demand was 
reported by mills, embracing most 
items except dairy and range cat- 
tle feeds. 


Poultry feed demand has been pick- 
ing up, chick feed demand is ex- 
panding and there is some better 
interest in hog feeds. Feed lot ra- 
tions, particularly of the stilbestrol 
type, are moving well but in spots 
interest is somewhat below the in- 
itial rush. 

Last week mills averaged four days 
on production with most taking a 
holiday on Washington’s birthday. 
Later upturn in demand, however, 
caused some accumulation of orders, 
and a good backlog is on the sched- 
ule for this week. This indicates at 
least a five-day average. 

Formula feed business continued to 
improve in the Northwest last week, 
with added interest in starter feeds 
the main source of stepped-up de- 
mand. 

Although it it evident that the 
chick season is getting off to a late 
start, dealers are increasing their 
purchases to be ready for demand 
which is sure to develop. Stepped up 
interest in baby pig feeds also was 
noted. 

Meanwhile, fairly good buying of 
dairy and beef cattle feeds contin- 
ues. 

The production of chicks by Minne- 
sota hatcheries was off 41% in Janu- 
ary compared with January a year 
ago, and the number of eggs in incu- 
bators was about 40% less than on 
Feb. 1, 1954. 

A definite upswing was noted in 
formula feeds in the central states 
area during the week ending Feb. 23. 
For the first time in several weeks, 
mills reported a continued better de- 
mand for all types of feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,106 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,357 in 
the previous week and 47,900 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,689,219 tons as compared with 1,- 
658,771 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 
SALINA, KANSAS The C-G 
Grain Co. has started construction of 
additional tanks at the firm’s ele- 
vator northwest of here. The new 
tanks will give the company an ad- 
ditional 10 million bu. of storage. 
Present capacity is 7 million bu. 
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Liquidation Lowers Wheat 
Futures; Cash Markets 
Continue on Firm Trend 


Wheat futures were under liquidat- 
ing pressure in the week ending Feb. 
28, with the greatest downturns re- 
corded at Chicago. Cash wheat mar- 
kets at Kansas City and Minneapolis, 
however, continued to show firmness, 
and advances in premiums largely off- 
set the decline in futures. Statistical 
information released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture called atten- 
tion once again to both the huge over- 
all supply of wheat and to the large 
portion tied up by the loan program 
and in the Commodity Credit Corp. 
inventory. The action of the cash 
wheat markets reflected the possi- 
bility of tightness in supplies devel- 
oping before new wheat is available 
from the 1955 winter wheat crop. 
The concern of USDA officials over 
continued building up of the wheat 
surplus was evident in the report that 
a plan to dispose of a large quantity 
of wheat in feed trade channels was 
getting serious consideration. Fu- 
tures at Chicago declined 24%4@4%¢ 
bu. during the week, with the biggest 
break coming at midweek. Minne- 
apolis futures were off a fraction to 
1%¢ bu. and Kansas City deliveries 
declined 254 @3%¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 28 were: Chicago March 
$2.164%-%, May $2.12, July $2.01%- 
2.02, September $2.03%-2.04, Decem- 
ber $2.075¢; Minneapolis May 
$2.405g, July $2.32%; Kansas City- 
March $2.3354-%, May $2.24%, July 
$2.07%, September $2.095%. 

Boost in Carryover 

In the Wheat Situation report is- 
sued by USDA last week an increase 
in the July 1, 1955, carryover of 
wheat totaling about 75 million bush- 
els was forecast. This is not as large 
a boost in the surplus as occurred the 
previous two years as it reflects re- 
duced production because of smaller 
acreage under the allotment and mar- 
keting quota programs. A smaller 
build-up in supplies also is indicated 
because of larger exports, now fore- 
cast for the crop year at around 250 
million bushels. 

The prospective carryover of 975 
million bushels will be largely under 
the support program, as was the 
case last July. An increase of per- 
haps close to 20% over a year earlier 
is expected in the carryover of hard 
red winter wheat. Stocks of other 
classes of wheat in large supply may 
all be reduced, USDA says. 

The outlook for prices, the report 
states, depends on how much addi- 
tional wheat was placed under the 
support programs between Jan. 15 
and the deadline on Jan. 31 and also 
on the size of exports. 

Much of the concern over winter 
wheat prospects has eased because of 
moisture in February. Prospects are 
considered good to very good in most 
sections of Nebraska and generally 
good in all but the western portion 
of Kansas, where precipitation has 
been light, the Cargill Crop Bulletin 
reports. From Missouri eastward, 
winter wheat is generally in good 
condition, it adds. 

Premiums Move Up 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended Feb. 24 totaled 
4.4 million bushels, compared with 
4.4 million bushels the previous week 
and 5.5 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 


receipts of all classes of wheat 
dropped to only 824 cars, and Du- 
luth took in 751. Of the Minneapolis 
receipts, 83 cars were for CCC ac- 
count. 

Although the demand for cash 
wheat was not particularly aggres- 
sive, the smaller offerings firmed the 
trading basis somewhat as compared 
with the futures, which largely off- 
set the decline which took place in 
the May future. On Feb. 25 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at 13@ 
16¢ over the Minneapolis May price, 
12% protein at 16@22¢ over, 13% 
protein 20@28¢ over, 14% protein 
25@33¢ over, 15% protein 33@41¢ 
over, 16% protein 45@53¢ over. The 
average protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.58% and the 
durum 11.63%. 

Cash durum wheat remained un- 
changed, with very light offerings 
met by limited interest. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 








Ov@imary .skiceas $2.53 @2.56 
11% Protein coves 2 2.58 
12% Protein ...... 2.56 @ 2.62 
13% Protein .. ° 2.60 @2.68 
14% Protein .. . -. 2.66@2.73 
15% Protein 2.73 @2.81 
16% Protein 2.85 @ 2.93 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


Se Ee cc hbwngres 60s0s+ebocece 4¢ premium 
i, ed, daeSce Sd b9HSa 040004 0.508 2¢ premium 
i, etvd.cnnp- toh sdebe0 0s geek 3¢ discount 
BO. TR. pc cccoccvctevescecseces 8¢ discount 
DEAE <oss20tnseense oe 13¢ discount 
aa bnewecdéae 18¢ discount 
errr rer 23¢ discount 
Se Seb 45s wceenasen 28¢ discount 
Se DR ase ewecaes 33¢ discount 
A eee ee 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 144% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Cash Wheat Firmer 

The price of cash wheat at Kansas 
City was influenced on one hand by 
a sharply declining futures market, 
particularly at Chicago, and the 
tightness of cash offerings out of the 
country. The meager offerings from 
the country had more to do with 
the Kansas City cash situation than 
the break in futures, and premiums 
showed particular buoyancy. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter premiums 
went to 6144 @7¢ over March on Feb. 
28 for a %¢ advance over the week 
end, and the range for 12.5% protein 
was 11@27¢ over. On higher proteins 
such as 14% the range was 14@33¢ 
over. While the March basic future 
was easier during the week by around 
3¢, it did not show the decline taken 
in Chicago due to the fact that 
Kansas City March is a hard wheat 
future. The high for the week was 
$2.37, and the close Feb. 28 was 
$2.3354. Receipts totaled 516 cars last 
week, against 400 in the previous 
week and 485 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard. $2.39% @2.70% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.70 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. .68 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. -66 
a ae: ° 40% 
No. 2 Red 40 
No. 3 Red .. .39 
(oe eee 38 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


é Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 21-25, 
195 
Northwest 


Southwest 
Buffalo 

















*Previous Feb. 22-26, Feb 
week 1954 
680,831 





699,707 
1,277,809 














jodenwa ds Vee sede c&de 525,704 725 
Central and Southeast 500,187 613,500 
North Pacific Coast 2 554 312,744 
WORE : cb xnewsaeean tate 3,367,609 3,201,469 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week ro July 1 to 
Feb. 21-25, Previous Feb. 22-26, Feb. 23-27, Feb. 24-28, Feb. 25 Feb, 2¢ 
19 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 ‘ 
Northwest ...... 90 92 95 91 85 23,265,900 23,9 
Southwest ....... 95 98 91 79 87 42,407,444 10,7 
UES oessnede 110 101 108 98 109 18,567,678 17,83 
Central and S. E. 74 91 83 79 75 18,695,508 18,86 
No. Pacific Coast. 86 89 75 67 92 10,301,618 9,331,059 
BORG «6 sswas 95 99 91 83 87 113,238,148 110,741,697 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Feb. 21-25 ...... 279,860 240,091 86 Feb. 21-25 coos B 500 228,691 98 
Previous week .. 279,850 263,383 94 Previous week *237,004 102 
ZORP GHD cvccce> 279,850 250,050 89 Year ago a 244,925 97 
Two years ago 340,600 246,270 72 Two years ago . 302,632 107 
Five-year average . 89 Five-year average . 95 
Ten-year average .. 89 Ten-year average ........... 87 

m 3 ‘ *Revised. 

50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 1 > tir eee ills in t ' 
rv * a = *rincipal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 

5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 

Feb. 21-25 . +1,021,350 997,084 98 capacity output tivity 

Previous week ..1,021,350 1,014,426 99 Feb. 21-25 481,250 337,545 7 

Year ago -1,021,350 937 1 92 Previous week 481,250 443,827 94 

Two years ago. .1,019,750 827,426 81 Year ago ....... 487,250 454,782 94 

Five-year average . : 93 Two years ago .. 552,000 450,775 82 

DEFOR? OVOUNDS Wii cccss Hives cess 91 ; 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
fills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 21-25 - 671,400 500,187 74 
Previous week . 671,400 *613,500 91 
Year ago ...... 671,000 556,171 83 
Two years ago .. 671,400 535,139 79 
Five-year average ..... n 717 
Ten-year average ...... ° er . 77 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 21-25 - 475,000 525,704 110 
Previous week .. 475,000 482,725 101 
Year a@0 ...-ses 459,500 495,882 108 
Two years ago .. 459,800 451,749 98 
Five-year @VCTABO ..ccccccccccsess 98 
TeR-FERS GVOTRMS «ccccccscecovers 99 


Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 21-25 ...... 215,000 185,554 86 
Previous week .. 215,000 *198,575 92 
Year Q@80 ..ceces 215,000 162,414 76 
Two years ago .. 230,000 73,602 75 


Five-year average ...... : 87 


Ten-year average ........ 85 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb, 21-25 ......- 133,000 113,000 85 
Previous week 133,000 114,169 85 
Year ago ......- 133,200 99,914 79 
Two years ago .. 122,000 69,847 53 
Five-year average . ; 81 
Ten-year average ....... ee 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending 


Feb. 25, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-—Southwest*——, ———Northwest*—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


Buffalo, N.Y. 






production 
Pab. 83-36 52-8 857,725 13,445 
Prev week $25,875 113,740 
Two wks. ago 4,921 13,771 
1954 24,054 804,229 14,186 
1953 21,742 845,342 14,979 
1952 24,017 850,462 13,847 
1951 . 28,155 916,495 14,001 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. ?Revised. 


(3) mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


466,849 10,609 364,645 49,106 1,689,219 
9,742 $49,357 
9,008 17,701 
444,020 9,660 350,140 47,900 1,658,771 
524,501 9,033 348,852 45,754 1,718,695 
508,909 9,729 341,668 51,187 1,701,039 
606,394 9,031 325,163 49,781 1,848,052 





At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was quoted Feb. 
28 at $2.60% @2.62% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand is 
very limited with offerings adequate. 


Exports Moderate 


There was some export activity 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
but sales were moderate. India con- 
firmed a cargo taken early in the 
week. One full cargo of white wheat 
was taken by Formosa, and a half 
cargo of hard winters also was con- 
firmed. Shipment is for March, Jap- 
anese buyers indicate they will be in 
the first part of March for additional 
supplies outside of the International 





Wheat Agreement, but their buying 
is always uncertain and erratic. The 
winter crop is coming along, but the 
ground is free of snow in many cases, 
causing some concern over possible 
sudden freezing weather. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


South Miami Meeting 


MIAMI — Tvo meetings of the 
South Miami Bakers Assn. were held 
in February. The first was a dinner 
and business meeting and the second 
was a “Wives and Sweethearts 
Night,” held at the Copa City Club, 
Miami Beach, with Jimmy Durante 
and Sammy Davis, Jr., furnishing the 
entertainment. All but two of the 
association members were present. 
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Economists Analysis of Rising 
Bread Prices Cites Higher Costs 
Of Labor, Ingredients, Services 


WASHINGTON — The average 
price paid for white pan bread by 
urban consumers was about %¢ or 
nearly 5% higher in 1954 than in 
1953, according to a recent analysis 
by Stanley W. Phillips, agricultural 
economist with the Agricultural Mar- 


keting Service of the U.S. Depart- - 


ment of Agriculture. 

The details of the price advances 
are shown in the accompanying Ta- 
ble I. This was the ninth successive 
year in which wheat bread prices 
were above those of the preceding 
year, Mr. Phillips points out. 

During the first half of the year, 
virtually no change occurred, the av- 
erage remaining at 17¢. Beginning in 
July, a series of increases brought 
the level to 17.6¢ in December, which 
was higher than it had ever been 
before. 

Again the increases were attribut- 
ed to higher costs of labor and in- 
gredients. Average hourly earnings 
of production workers in the bread- 
baking industry edged upward during 
the year. Further progress in mech- 
anization may have reduced some of 
the impact of these increases on 
production costs in some instances 
but for most bakeries higher wage 
rates probably meant higher labor 
costs per unit of output. 


Higher Flour Prices Noted 
Higher prices of flour in 1954 re- 
sulted from a relative scarcity at 
prevailing market prices of hard 
wheats suitable for the flour used in 
commercial bread production. The 
farm value of wheat represented in 
a standard 1 Ib. loaf of bread was 
approximately 2.7¢ in 1954 compared 

with an estimated 2.5¢ in 1953. 

Farmer’s Share Stable 
Despite the higher prices of bread- 
type wheat in 1954, the farmer's 
share of the retail bread price ad- 
vanced only from 15% in 1953 to 
16% in 1954. Explanation for this 
lies mainly in the fact that the farm 
value of wheat represented in a loaf 
of bread forms such a relatively 
small part of the retail price of 
bread that considerable variation can 
take place in wheat prices without 
an appreciable change occurring in 
the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 

bread dollar, Mr. Phillips said. 


Milling Margins Widened 

The gross margin for flour at the 
mill level represents the difference 
between the sales value of flour and 
cost of wheat to the mill after ad- 
justments are made for by-product 
allowances (Table I, columns 5, 6, 7). 
The gross margin in 1954 of 0.8¢, 
which compared with 0.7¢ in 1953, 
was wicer than in most earlier years. 
It included higher flour-mill labor 
costs and slightly larger profits. 

The fiscal year 1954 appears to 
have been a prosperous one for flour 
mills in spite of a decline in produc- 
tion. Net income of eight large flour 
milling companies was larger in the 
aggregate than in the preceding year 
although net sales showed a decrease. 
Seven of the eight showed a gain in 
net income over the previous year. 
Two which had shown deficits in 
1953 indicated profits in 1954. Net 
income for the eight firms moved 
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earnings of production workers. In 
the bread and cake industry, current 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
show that the 1954 average hourly 
earnings were about 8¢ above the 
1953 level of $1.60 per hour. Al- 
though this 5% increase is smaller 
than in other recent years, it en- 
larged the bakery gross margin and 
was an additional upward pressure 
on prices of bakery products. 
Advances in the prices of flour 
during 1954 were cited by the baking 
industry as a chief reason for bread 
price increases. A pound of baked 
ficiency as well as a favorable mar- 'e@d contains approximately 0.649 
ket for feeds and by-products ex- lb. flour. With flour yrtes in major 
plain higher net income when pro- mexinets approximately 10% higher 
duction and sales of flour were de- i" 1954 than in 1953, the increase 
clining and wage rates were increas- 3" the cost of flour to bakeries 
ing. Prices of types of flour common- amounted to about 0.3¢ per loaf of 
ly used in commercial bread baking 'e@4 or something over 2.0¢ per 
were higher in the fiscal year 1953-54 dollar of sales - ten 
than in 1952-53 (Table II). The first This increase in the cost of flour 
half of fiscal 1954-55 saw further ad- 2SSumes greater significance in terms 
vances. of the profit position of the industry. 
Earnings also were improved in “4 Sample of six large wholesale bak- 
flour milling by reorganization of "es enjoyed an average net income 
money-losing corporate structures, (@fter taxes) of 2.5¢ per dollar of 
dropping of unprofitable lines, and Sales in 1952 and 2.6¢ in the succeed- 
closing high-cost mills. ing year. Had the 1953-54 flour price 
advances not been passed on in the 
Bakery Gross Margins Increased form of higher bakery-product prices, 
The largest share of the retail the net income of the industry would 
bread dollar goes to the wholesale have been reduced sharply. 
bakery for making bread and slic- Higher bread prices in 1954 ap- 
ing, packaging and distributing the parently did not increase the income 
product to retail stores. For these of many baking firms. Profits data 
services the wholesale bakers claimed for the first three quarters of 1954 
as a gross margin approximately 10¢ are available for four of the six 
of the 17.2¢ paid by the American firms in the group mentioned above. 
consumer for a loaf of bread in Their net income after taxes during 
1954. Higher wage rates were chief- this period was 17% less than in 
ly responsible for making this mar- the same period in 1953. Price rises 
gin larger in 1954 than ever before. occurring during the year tended to 
Year-to-year changes in labor costs check the decline in income, for in 
can be measured roughly by hourly the third quarter, the 1954 income 


Table [—WHITE PAN BREAD 


(Retail Price of a Pound Loaf, Estimated Baker's and Miller's Gross Margins, Estimated 


from 1.2% of sales in fiscal 1952 and 

1953 to 1.8% for the year ended in 

mid-1954, the economist said. 
Higher flour prices and greater ef- 


Farm Value of Ingredients, and Farmer's Share of Retail Price, Annual 
1946-54, Quarterly 1953 and 1954 (1) 
Mill Cost Farmer's share 
Cost to baker Baker's sales of Farm value of retail price 
All and value wheat Miller's All All 
Yearand Retail ingre- retailer's of to flour ingre- ingre 
quarter price Flour dients margin flour miller margin Wheat dients Wheat dients 
(2) (3) (4) (5) _ (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Cents Cents Cents Cents ents Cents Cents Cents Cents % 2 
Co 10.4 2.5 3.6 6.8 2.5 (11) 2.1 2.6 20 5 
2967 cevces 12.5 3.9 5.1 7.4 s { 8 2.9 3.5 23 28 
1948 .cvcce 13.9 3.5 4.7 9.2 3.4 2 c 2.6 3.3 19 24 
ae 14.0 3.2 4.3 9.7 3 2 2 6 2.4 2.8 17 20 
BOGO  ccevet 14.3 3.4 4.4 9.9 3.3 2.¢ 7 2.5 2.9 17 20 
BOS. sccces 15.7 3.6 4.8 10.9 3.5 2.7 8 2.6 9 17 0 
- rere. 16.0 3.5 4.6 11.4 3 4 2.7 7 2.6 1 16 19 
|: reer 16.4 3.6 4.8 11.6 7 2.5 3.1 15 19 
Tee cecwes 17.2 3.9 5.1 12.1 3.8 0 8 2.7 2 16 1 
1953— 
Jan.-Mar. 16.2 3.5 4.6 11.6 5 2.8 7 2.6 3.1 1¢ 19 
Apr.-June_ .16.3 3.5 4.7 11.6 3 2.8 7 2 3.1 15 19 
July-Sept. .16.5 3.6 H Me Y ) 8 2.4 2.9 1 18 
Oct.-Dec. ..16.8 3.8 5.0 11.8 7 7 2.¢ 3.2 1 19 
1954— 
Jan.-Mar. ..17.0 3.8 5.0 12.0 3.7 9 8 2.7 3.2 16 19 
Apr.-June_ .17.0 3.9 5.1 11.9 3.8 2.9 9 2.6 3.1 15 18 
July-Sept. .17.3 4.0 6.2 12.1 3.9 3 ' 2.7 3.2 16 18 
Oct.-Dec, 17.5 4.0 5.2 12.3 3.9 3.1 8 2.8 3.3 1¢ 19 
(1) Data for 1939-53 were published in the February, 1954, issue of the Market and 
Transportation Situation. Annual data for 1919-35 may be obtaine d upon request 
(2) Retail prices estimated by the Bufeau of Labor Statistics as averages of those paid 
by consumers in urban communities of 2,500 population or more, 
(3) Weighted average wholesale value of 0.649 lb. of several types of bread flour in five 


markets adjusted to the level of cost to bakers as re 

(4) Cost of flour, shortening, dry milk, yeast, salt, sugar, malt extract and mineral yeast 
food, used per pound of bread (estimated average formula for 1935-39) adjusted to level 
of cost to bakers as reported in the Censuses of Manufactures 

(5) Gross margin or spread between the ated cost to the baker of all ingredients 
used in a pound loaf of white bread and the retail price 

(6) Weighted average wholesale value of 0.649 of several types 
markets adjusted to mill-sales level as reported 

(7) Weighted average wholesale value of 0.$ 
used for milling bread flour in six markets, 


ported in the Censuses of Manufactures 





esti 







of bread flour in five 
Manufactures, 

major classes and grades of wheat 
as reported 





Censuses of 





2 Ib. of 
adjusted to level of cost to miller 


in the Censuses of Manufactures, and further adjusted to eliminate imputed value of mill- 
feed by-products. 

(8) Gross margin or spread between the estimated cost of the wheat to the miller and 
the estimated mill-sales value of the flour. 

(9) Payment to farmers for 0.912 lb. of wheat imputed value of millfeed by-prod 
ucts, based on average price received by farmers for all wheat 

(10) Value at prices received by farmers, less by-product allowances, for the quantity of 
wheat and other farm products yielding ingredients used in the baking of a pound loaf of 
white bread. 

(11) Includes subsidy payment by Federal Government of 0.2¢ in 1946. This estimate of 


subsidy payments on 0.912 Ib. of wheat was adju 


feed by-products. 


Table II—Average Monthly Flour Prices, Five Selected Markets, 
1952-538 and 1958-54 


ted to eliminate portion imputed to mill 





-~ Average prices per cwt. 

July 1, 1952 July 1, 1953- Percentage 

Market and type June 30, 1 953 June 30, 1954 increase 
Dol Dollars % 
New York, spring patent 5.4 7.02 8.7 
Buffalo, spring patent ... o. 6.3 6.97 10.3 
Chicago, winter patent ..... : 5.7¢ 6 20 7.6 
Minneapolis, spring patent .. : 5.74 6.36 10.8 
Kansas City, winter patent ....-----> 5.47 5.93 8.4 
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Lloyd West 


G. D, Reish 


BUYS FOIL FIRM—The acquisition 
of all assets of Reish Products, Inc., 
has been announced by W. Race, 
president of Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Reish Products, 
Inc., a South Bend concern, manu- 
factures a full line of formed foil 
dishes, under the “Temp-Tainer” 
name. George D. Reish, president of 
Reish Products, is sales manager of 
Sutherland’s new formed foil pack- 
aging division. Lloyd H. West, until 
now vice president of the South Bend 
company, takes over sales promotion 
duties in Sutherland’s newly-created 
division. Bruce Sutton will serve in a 
supervisory capacity in the plant. 





was only 7% less than in the third 
quarter of 1953. 


Retail Gross Margins 

The major part of commercially 
baked bread is distributed by the 
bakery driver-salesmen to the shelves 
of retail stores, Mr. Phillips acknowl- 
edges. Although regional variations 
exist, grocers receive about 2¢ per 
loaf for selling bread to the con- 
sumer, providing short-time storage, 
additional wrapping, and sometimes 
credit and delivery. This gross mar- 
gin has varied only slightly over a 
number of years even though prices 
have risen substantially. 

An average of the spread between 
wholesale and retail prices in four 
cities (San Francisco, Chicago, New 
Orleans and New York) showed an 
over-all gradual movement in 1954 
from 1.7¢ in the first quarter to 2¢ 
in the last quarter. This variation 
may be attributed to lags in the re- 
tail price. 

Rough comparisons can be made 
between the retail gross margins of 
10 to 12% of the retail price for 
bread and the margins for other food 
items. According to trade sources, 
gross margins of larger stores selling 
fresh meat have varied from 17 to 
20% in recent years. Produce de- 
partments in similar stores have 
shown a gross margin of 23 to 25%. 
Dairy department gross margins 
have ranged from 8 to 11% for but- 
ter and eggs to 19 to 21% for pack- 
aged cheese. Fluid milk with a shelf 
life comparable to bread but requir- 
ing refrigeration has provided a gross 
margin of around 11%. 

Gross margins accounted for 13% 
of the retail price of items in the 
grocery department. The bread mar- 
gin of 10 to 12% was equal to or 
higher than that of many large vol- 
ume dry groceries some of which 
have longer shelf life. Among these, 
sugar (5 to 8%), flour and mixes 
(9 to 12%), and shortenings (7 to 

%) may be cited. 

Within the baked goods classifica- 
tion, crackers, cookies and sweet 
goods carried retail gross margins 
ranging from 19 to 21%. These ap- 
proximate proportions of the consum- 
er dollar received by the grocer for 
various food items generally were 
much lower than those received by 
retail stores selling apparel, drugs, 
hardware, appliances and nonfood 
commodities, Mr. Phillips noted. 
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Baking Industry 
Exposition Space 


Still Available 


CHICAGO—Nine months before 
the doors swing open, more than 80% 
of. the exhibit space for the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition has been 
allocated, Curtiss H. Scott, president, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., 
chairman of the exposition committee 
has announced. The exposition will be 
held Oct. 1-6 in Atlantic City 

“Although the greater part of the 
been contracted for by 
some 225 exhibitors so far,”’ Mr. Scott 
said, “there still is choice street level 
space available, but from all indica- 
tions, we won’t have it very long.” 

A theme of “New Horizons for the 
Baking Industry’ was adopted for 
the 1955 exposition. The committee 
pointed out that the theme empha- 
sizes the opportunities embodied in 
the developments within the industry 
and in the outlook for expanding 
markets in the future. 

A special feature of the forthcom- 
ing exposition will be a theatre for 
the showing of films of interest to 
bakers. The committee approved the 
setting aside of space for the theatre 
where exhibitors, industry associa- 
tions and bakers may present their 
films. Some of these films will show 
the use of eequipment and techniques 
developed by suppliers and others of 
the allied trades. Others, such as 
produced by the Bakers of 
America Program, have been develop- 
ed by individual bakers and associa- 
tions to tell the story of the baking 
industry and the importance of 
bakery foods 

Films accepted for showing in the 
theatre will be worked into a com- 
plete schedule which will be shown 
daily. This will enable those attend- 
ing the exposition to view any or all 
of the films. 

Another highlight of the exposition 
program will be a variety show es- 
pecially written and produced with 
the baking industry as the basic 
theme. This show will be presented 
Monday evening, Oct. 3. In other 
action, the committee approved the 
signing of a name band for the ban- 
quet ball to be held on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 5. 

Bakers throughout the country are 
showing a keen interest in the ex- 
position, as evidenced by a steady 
stream of requests for room reserva- 
tions, Mr. Scott said. To date, more 
than 4,000 bakers, allied industry 
representatives and exhibitors have 
requested accommodations 

Mr. Scott pointed out that while 


HEWNHORE 


for the 


BAKING INDUSTRY 


space has 


those 


JIN 






Theme of THE 1955 BAKING INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 
OCTOBER Ist through 6th 
CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


NEW HORIZONS—Emphasizing the 
opportunities in the inaustry the slo- 
gan shown above has been adopted 
as the theme for the forthcoming 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition in 
Atlantic City, Oct. 1-6. The exposi- 
tion committee pointed out that the 
symbol and theme point up the de- 
velopments within the industry and 
opportunities for expanding markets 
in the future. 
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Atlantic City affords an abundance 
of hotels, those desiring choice ac- 
commodatiuns should make their re- 
servations as soon as possible. 

Those attending the exposition will 
have an opportunity to see the latest 
and best in all types of equipment, 
ingredierits and supplies. 

Heavy equipment displays will fea- 
ture automatic roll slicers, vertical 
mixers, rounders, proofers, doughnut 
machines, rack washers, ovens, bread 
cooling systems, etc. The latest in 
packaging materials and equipment 
will be shown, cake and roll wrap- 
ping machines, cartons, bread wrap- 
pers and labels. Other exhibits will 
display new lines of utensils, con- 


Package your flour in Chase Blue Lined 


veyor systems, pneumatic flour con- 
veyors, bread and pie racks, sani- 
tation products, uniforms, point-of- 
sale items, baking ingredients, bakery 
freezers, bakery floor maintenance 
equipment, electric lift trucks, special 
truck bodies, etc. 

Plans for special trains are being 
considered in several areas for the 
trip to the exposition and to the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., which is being held in 
Atlantic City during the exposition 
period. 

The exposition is sponsored jointly 
by the American Bakers Assn. and 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. The last such exposition 
was held in 1949. 
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St. Paul Bakers Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS — Edward Weber, 
Weber Bakery, St. Paul was installed 
as president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul at the annual dinner dance 
of the organization recently. Held at 
Remaley’s hall, the attendance set a 
record of about 115. 

Edwin Jerabek, Jerabek’s Bakery, 
was installed as vice president; Walt- 
er Grochowski, Dorothy Ann Bakery, 
as treasurer; J. M, Long, secretary. 

Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakery, 
showed color sound films taken at 
the previous annual dance. E. W. 


Scharf, General Mills, Inc., and Rus- 
sell Lane, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., were 
co-chairmen of the affair. 





COMPANY 


Bags for maximum eye-appeal, added 


buy-appeal. 


@ Chase BLUER-BLUE lining shows off your flour 
—makes it appear even whiter. 


@ Brilliant white outer sheet creates instant 


customer-acceptance. 


@ Designed for high-speed filling. 


@ Sharp brand printing shows off your brand. 


BUY YOUR CONSUMER FLOUR BAGS FROM CHASE! Ask for Lilipack or Duplex Blue Lined 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


30 Strategically Located Branches and Sales Offices 
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ASIAN MARKET: Ceylon 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour as seen 
through the eyes of three Canadian 
government officials: William Riddel, 
a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on Ceylon. Other 
reports will be published in subse- 
quent issues. 
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The Island of Ceylon has an area 
of approximately 25,000 square miles. 
The present population is estimated 
_ at approximately 8 million, 650,000 of 
whom live in the capital city of 
Colombo 

Market for Flour 


Rice is the main cereal food in 
Ceylon. However, because of the rap- 
idly increasing population and the 


lack of agricultural development 
throughout much of the country, do- 
mestic rice production has proved 
insufficient. Rice and some wheat 
flour have been imported to fill the 
gap. In spite of programs designed to 
increase and improve rice cultivation, 
self-sufficiency is not likely to be 
achieved in the near future. 

The government of Ceylon is the 
sole buyer and importer of flour 
through the minister of agriculture 
and food and, more particularly, his 
director of food supplies. From the 
government stocks, flour is distributed 
to bakeries, retail shops, and so on. 
About 50% of the flour is used in 
bakeries for bread and pastries and 
the remainder is used in the homes 
for native dishes. 

The director of food supplies buys 


Canadian flour under two circum- 
stances: (a), if Australian flour is 
not available, or (b), if the Canadian 


price is sufficiently lower to warrant 
the expenditure of dollars. He has 
recently been buying some flour from 
European mills but payment has been 
in sterling. The director stated that 


the bakers are used to Australian 
flour and are definitely prejudiced in 
its favor. For this reason the bakers 
are suspicious of Canadian flour and, 
according to the director, raise com- 


plaints (whether warranted or other- 
wise) whenever Canadian flour is de- 
livered to them. 

The baking process is adapted to 
making bread from weak Australian 
flour. Under the Colombo Plan, Aus- 
tralia has given training courses of 
three months in the Bread Research 
Institute at Melbourne to two of the 
leading bakers in Colombo. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to supply 
laboratory equipment valued at the 
equivalent of $5,600 to the Govern- 
ment Marketing Department Bakery. 
Even though Australian is the pre- 


dominant flour, the qualities of Ca- 
nadian flour appear to be well known 
to the larger bakeries. The mission 
believes that such bakeries would 
prefer to use some Canadian flour in 
the bread mix if it were readily avail- 
able:- At present the baker has no 
choice; the prices of both flour and 
bread are controlled and he takes the 
flour allotted to him. The govern- 
ment’s purchasing policy and the 
method of distribution, with no con- 
tinuity in availability of supplies of 
Canadian flour to the bakeries, have 
affected adversely the use of Ca- 
nadian flour in this market. 

Ceylon’s imports of flour have been 
running at about 250,000 tons a year, 
mostly from Australia. This is con- 
sidered to be abnormally high and 
results from a government subsidy. 
It is expected that eventually the 
requirement will level off at about 
125,000 tons a year, and that flour 
will always represent a minor factor 
compared with rice. 


No one has yet found corn grow- 
ing wild, or decisively proved where 
or what Indians developed it. No 
fossil corn has been found. Some 
theorists suggest an Asiatic origin, 
but there is no evidence that corn 
was prehistorically grown on any of 
the possible Pacific way stations, or 
proof of ancient corn in Asia. Peri- 
odically botanists announce they 
have found the ancestor of corn in 
Guatemala or the Amazon basin; 
doubts always remain. Sometimes a 
Central American plant, teosinte, is 
called the missing link, sometimes 
South American “pop corn” or a spe- 
cies of tripsacum. The present theory 
of Dr. Paul Weatherwax, who has 
written a $7.50 book on the subject 
(“Indian Corn in Old America,” Mac- 
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millan) is that teosinte, tripsacum 
and maize descend from some lost 
common ancestor, by the process 
which Darwin called “divergent evo- 
lution.” That too cannot be proved. 


& & s& The Hays (Kansas) Daily 
News gives its readers an account 
of one of the town’s oldest enter- 
prises—the HAYS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS, established in 1878 at a time 
when the surrounding area was cattle 
country and the land had not yet 
demonstrated its wheat-growing fer- 
tility. Says the News historian: “Ac- 
cording to the records of the Hays 
City Flour Mills it was 76 years 
ago a settler named Smith built a 
quaint stone structure on the banks 
of Big Creek a mile west of Hays. 
It was operated by power from a 
water driven wheel but it provided 
a milling place for the pioneers who 
had built homes here and were en- 
gaged in raisitig wheat. Soon after it 
was built the mill was purchased by 
I. M. Yost, one of the oldest pioneers 
in the county and it was under his 
ownership steam power was installed 
in the early eighties following the 
washout of the dam by a freshet. 
& & & The collapse of the dam 
was only the beginning of a series 
of tragedies which followed Yost 
and his efforts to maintain a mill 
for the benefit of early settlers. 
Within a year of the washout the 
mill burned to the ground. Mr. Yost 
moved his mill to Hays, locating in 
practically the same spot on which 
the Hays City Flour Mills now do 
business. For twenty years his bus- 
iness was uninterrupted and then in 
1902 fire again destroyed all of the 
buildings. Still not discouraged Yost 
rebuilt on the same location and in 
four years fire again took the entire 
plant. This misfortune was too much 
and Mr. Yost sold his interests to 
the Hays City Flour Mills and while 





“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that the millers is goin’ to hold a big meetin’ next 
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May an’ all I got to say is it’s dang near time. 
Seems like a feller can run on for 
jes’ about so long bein’ decent an’ 
law abidin’ an’ then, settin’ around 
alone, 
schemes to do up Red Sawyer 


he gets to cookin’ up 


or somebody or other an’ 
pretty soon he gets low in 
his mind an’ cantankerous 
an’ dog-pisenin’ mean an’ 
ornery. An’ when he gets 
thataway they ain’t nothin’ 


that'll taken it outen him better’ n goin’ to a meetin’ an’ goin’ 
up to the mourners’ bench an’ repentin’ an’ startin’ fresh. I 
ain’t only jes’ a crick miller but, by cracky, they ain’t nobody 
goin’ to read to me about the meetin’; I’m goin’ to set in.” 
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the business has changed hands it is 
still maintained under that name.” 
& & & The editor should have 
added that the plant is now operated 
by the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. 


“GLOSSARY” — The British Baker 
provided a bit of humor for its read- 
ers by publishing the following “glos- 
sary” of commercial baking terms, 
alleged to have been obtained from 
“an American source”: 
Absorption—Being too busy watching 
the slick chick in the next office 
to hear what the boss is talking 
about. 

Acetyl Methyl Carbinol—Name of a 
South Carolina colored girl who 
used to do our housework. 

Acidity — What the Little Woman 
gives out with when you explain 
why you missed the 6.04, the 6.36 
and the 7.16. 

Amylogram—One-millionth of 2.2 Ib. 

Ash—What always drops on the rug 
while you are reaching for a tray. 

Atom—Exhortative exclamation, usu- 
ally preceded by “Uppen.” 

Barm—State of being off one’s rock- 
er; usually used in adjectival form 
“barmy.” 

Break Roll—What a crapgame does 
to you. 

Buffer—What you do when the frau 
gets tough. 

Carotene—Unit of weight for artificial 
diamonds. 

Dough Conditioner—A gold digger. 

Endosperm—A whale’s tail. 

Essential Oil—Yessing the boss. 

Ester—Brooklyn Flower. 

Farinograph — German Count who 
likes Cream of Wheat. 

Floor Time—Count for the 
down. 

Fondant—Father’s sister 
you presents. 

Gas Retention—What you remember 
of a salesman’s “pitch.” 

Invertase — Pilot who flies upside- 
down. 

Lecithin—Girl on a reducing diet. 

Middlings—Two cards to fill an in- 
side straight. 

Pectin — Browbeaten husband whose 
wife won’t let him go out. 

pH—Doctor of Philosophy who didn’t 
quite make it. 

Poly—Talking bird. 

Pyrometer—Gadget with which you 
test anti-freeze. 

Shortening—Stealing a man’s “eleva- 
tor shoes.” 

Sours—Whisky, rum or gin drinks 
made with lemon or lime. 

Tempering—Blowing your top. 

Ultra Violet-—Guy who blushes all 
over when you talk to him. 

Thiamine—My leg from the knee up. 

Vitamin—Powerful Swedish girl from 
Minnesota. 

Whey—Opposite of “whoa.” 

Wort—What you get for a certain 
amount of money; such as “20¢’ 
wort.” 


knock- 


who gives 
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IN PRAISE OF FOOD & DRUG 


WING to the flour and bread isms of such 
O otherwise praiseworthy characters as Old 
Doc (Harvey) Wiley, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has not always enjoyed the degree of public 
approbation which is now generally given to it. 
High praise very appropriately comes at the mo- 
ment from a member of the flour milling industry 
who has had much to do with the agency. Brad- 
shaw Mintener, formerly of the Pillsbury official 
family, but now assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, recently 
gave the New York State Bar Assn. some impres- 
sions of the government of which he is a part. 
He remarked: 


“T have had my troubles, arguments and prob- 
lems with the FDA, but I have learned from 
experience to have the utmost confidence in its 
fairness, and today I am more convinced than 
ever that a good job of enforcement of our pure 
food and drug laws is good for business. This 
famous bureau of the federal government has 
done much to raise the standard of industry and 
to protect the health and pocketbook of American 
consumers. 


“The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
is beyond any doubt the most important com- 
mercial law on our statute books. It regulates 
the largest volume of business of any single law 
of our land—at least $60 billion measured as retail 
sales. That is a conservative estimate of the 
volume of foods, drugs, and cosmetics which move 
in interstate commerce. No law has greater im- 
portance from the standpoint of the health and 
welfare of the people. The purity, safety and 
truthful labeling of foods, drugs and cosmetics is 
vital to every citizen. It follows that the adequate 
enforcement of this law is one of the most im- 
portant responsibilities of the federal government. 
Any of these products—the foods we eat three 
times a day, the drugs we take when we are sick, 
the cosmetics which promote attractiveness—can 
deteriorate or be debased or contaminated in vari- 
ous ways which will be injurious to the purchaser 
or user. Just as our money may be counterfeited, 
so any of these products can be adulterated to 
serve the ends of deception and fraud. 

“The original pure food and drugs act of 1906 
marked the beginning of an era of progress for 
the food and drug industries. No one has said it 
better than Clarence Francis, formerly President 
of the General Foods Corp.: 


“|. “The act gave honest manufacturers the 
protection they needed from unfair competition 
at the very time when a great new opportunity— 
and a great obligation—opened before them... . 
The conditions created by the passage of the act 
invited responsible businessmen to put real money 
into the food business. Life suddenly became more 
precarious than ever for the fly-by-night payroll 
dodger whose practice it had been to make a 
quick clean-up in a single pack and vanish into 
thin air. 

“ ‘Freed from the competition of such as these, 
substantial businessmen staked their capital on 
the proposition that the consumer wanted, and 
would reward, known quality. They put their re- 
sources behind their guaranties and as we have 
already remarked, they submitted readily to a 
law that was meant for the Medes as well as the 
Persians. And the food industry began to grow.’ 

“By 1938 technical changes in the production 
and distribution of foods, drugs and cosmetics, 
and other new developments, had made the 1906 
law obsolete. A new and much broader law was 
enacted. It extended coverage to cosmetics and 
medical devices and greatly expanded the protec- 
tion with respect to foods and drugs. Since 1938 
Congress has repeatedly amended this law to deal 
with new problems as they have arisen. These 
amendments show a consistent policy on the part 
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of Congress to keep the pure food and drug law 
up to date. Two important new amendments have 
been added within the past year—the Hale amend- 
ment, to simplify the food standards procedure, 
and the Miller amendment, to establish safe toler- 
ances for pesticides. Gentlemen, this is a dynamic 
law, which grows and changes to meet new con- 
ditions. 


“Great changes have also been taking place in 
the responsibilities of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. These arise from many different causes, 
some of which are reflected in the law. Another is 
the increasing population of the country, and of 
equal significance, the shifting of population from 
farm and rural communities to urban centers. 


“In 1910 the total population of the United 
States was 92 million, and 65 percent of our 
citizens lived in cities and towns. Today we have 
a population of 161 million, of which 86 percent 
live in cities and towns and only 14 percent on the 
farm. In the past two years the population grew 
four million, and there was a gain of 2 percent 
in the city population. So the trend is continuing. 
This means that there are not only more con- 
sumers, but a much larger percentage of them no 
longer grow their own foods. Even on the farm 
there is a marked trend to packaged food products. 

“With this population trend which has made 
more work for the FDA there has been a marked 
growth in farm production. Taking the average 
annual farm production from 1935 to 1939 as 100, 
the gross farm output has grown over 25 percent, 
with an even larger proportion entering the stream 
of interstate commerce. A still larger gain has 
taken place in the perishable food items such as 
fruits and vegetables, eggs and poultry. This 
further increases the inspection work load. 


“With some slight ups and downs, the appro- 
priations and manpower of the FDA are today 
practically the same as in 1940—15 years ago. 
Enforcement personnel today number only a hand- 
ful more than they did when the present law, 
with its greatly enlarged responsibilities, became 
fully effective. Since then, as we have seen, the 
population and the volume of regulated products 
have grown tremendously, a great number of new 
products have come on the market, and methods 
of processing and packaging have become increas- 
ingly complex. Science has created new industries. 
Products like baby foods, frozen foods, ready-to- 
serve foods, and a long list of miracle drugs have 
multiplied inspection responsibilities. In virtually 
all industries new methods and materials are in 
use which were unknown 15 years ago. 

“During World War II, FDA refrained from 
urging any increase in its appropriations. Follow- 
ing the war, however, former Commisisoner Dun- 
bar began to bring to the attention of Congress 
the growing discrepancies between FDA resources 
and the size of the job it was called upon to handle. 
Former Commissioner Crawford continued to di- 
rect attention to the situation. Small increases in 
appropriations were swallowed up by mandatory 


pay increases and other mounting costs of opera- 
tion. 


“Beginning in the last year of the Truman 
Administration, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has cut, each year, the amount recom- 
mended in the President’s budget for food and 
drug law enforcement. These cuts now total more 


than $500,000, or about 10% of the current budget 
of $5,100,000. 


“Rising costs magnify the effect of this re- 
duction. Field personnel has declined over 20% 
from a high point in 1951, The number of inspec- 
tors has declined from 249 to a low of 195, and as 
of today stands at 206. There are approximately 
96,000 plants and warehouses in the U.S. which 
do a substantial interstate business in foods, drugs 
and cosmetics. During the past fiscal year, 9,962, 
or about 10% of such establishments, were in- 
spected. 

“The enforcement policy of the FDA ranks 
violations of the Act in the following order: (1) 
Health violations; (2) filth violations, including 
those which may not be dangerous to health but 
are offensive against common decency; (3) eco- 
nomic violations, particularly those which cannot 
be detected by the purchaser. 

“The present level of appropriations places a 
limitation on efforts to protect the nation’s health, 
a much greater limitation on efforts to prevent 
contamination of the nation’s food and drug sup- 
ply with filth, and eliminates most planned pro- 
grams to seek out violations which cheat the 
consumer, except as such violations are discovered 
in the course of other work. 

“An increasing number of complaints is being 
received from the food industries, particularly, 
that the failure of FDA to enforce the food stand- 
ards is encouraging injurious competitive practices. 

“Obviously the budget increase recommended 
for the coming year is not going to make much 
difference in the basic situation. If adopted, how- 
ever, it will insure against a further decline from 
the existing level of operations. 

“The inadequacy of FDA inspection is actually 
a problem of long standing. The wide scope of 
the law combined with limited resources for en- 
forcement create a very complex problem of se- 
lection. Admitting that 100% inspection would be 
impractical and its cost prohibitive, there is still 
the question—What level of inspection is necessary 
and desirable in the interest of all citizens? How 
much of an increase in staff is needed to reach 
that level? What programs need greater em- 
phasis? What activities can be reduced or dis- 
continued, or left to state and local authorities? 

“The facilities for administration of this dy- 
namic law have not kept pace. This cannot con- 
tinue. The needs of the public and of the regulated 
industries are too great to be denied. Too great a 
risk is involved in continuing on the present basis.” 

To the flour and grain industries Mr. Mintener’s 
plea must seem to have special pertinence because 
of FDA’s current and prospective grain sanitation 
program. 
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THREAT OF ANOTHER AGENCY 


ANY people, in what is called the realm of 
M small business, think a real hazard is lurk- 
ing in the expectable expansion of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

President Eisenhower has asked for an exten- 
sion of SBA, which is scheduled to go out of 
existence June 30. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. thinks SBA should be “transformed from 
an independent, growing agency and integrated— 
with its identity intact—as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” The Chamber says that if 
SBA is left independent it “undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to grow and eventually attempt to duplicate 
the functions of the Department of Commerce. 
This poses the eventuality of two arms of gov- 
ernment performing the same kind of service for 
business—but with the implication that one repre- 
cents the ‘bigs’ and the other the ‘smalls’.” 

Although there may be things the federal gov- 
ernment can and should do for small business, it 
seems entirely likely that what small business 
would like best is to have government stop any and 
all kinds of breathing down its neck. 
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Canadian Review... 





World Needs 


The world’s requirement of im- 
ported wheat in the crop year 1954- 
55 is expected to be above that of 
last season, according to the calcula- 
tions of the Canadian government’s 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Indications are that the increase 
will be in the region of 5% in total 
exports, a forecast which, if borne 
out by results, will mean a check to 
the downward trend in world exports 
since the all time high of 1,066 mil- 
lion bushels set in 1951-52. 

Canadian exports, the bureau be- 
lieves, will probably remain near last 
season’s level of 288 million bushels. 
The increased business may benefit 
the U.S. for the expectation is that 
250 million bushels will be shipped 
out from that producer, compared 
with 216 million in 1953-54. 

Supplies of wheat available in the 
four main exporting counrties at the 
beginning of this year were esti- 
mated at 2,056,800,000 bu., less than 
1% above the 2,038,900,000 bu. avail- 
able at the same time a year ago. 


Reason 


The increase in the total import 
requirement is attributed to enlarged 
needs from Europe, due to the poor 
quality of last year’s crops. It is 
from this area that the increased 
business is expected to,come. Asia 
reports another large crop, generally 
speaking, but Turkey will be an im- 
porter this season. France again has 
a surplus available for export but 
the supply includes a_ considerable 
quantity of low quality grain. 


Rust Menace 


A more intensive research program 
is needed to beat the ravages of 
rust, claims Dr. J. F. Greaney, di- 
rector of the Line Elevators Farm 
Service. While last year’s rust trag- 
edy may not be repeated in 1955, he 
warns that it could happen again. 
Dr. Greaney estimates the 1954 loss 
from leaf and stem rust in western 
Canada at not less than $2 million. 

Rust can be controlled through a 
well planned, continuous and coordi- 
nated scientific effort, Dr. Greaney 
contends. Because cereal research is 
mainly a governmental activity, the 
farmers should demand that more 
financial assistance and facilities be 
provided immediately for rust control 
research. 


Statistics 


Every once in a while, and es- 
pecially when demand slackens, trad- 
ers in the North American grain mar- 
kets pay more attention to the huge 
surplus stocks of grain totaled for 
statistical purposes, states Dr. T. W. 
Grindley in his weekly Canadian 
Grain Commentary, published for 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Before becoming unduly bearish on 
the basis of such statistics Dr. Grind- 
ley warns that there are several 
points to be considered. First, only 
small fractions of the total stocks 
are in saleable positions at the sea- 
boards or in other terminal markets. 
Taking Canada as an example, he 
points out that the available supply 
of wheat is now around 590 million 
bushels. Of this 240 million are back 
on farm and held there either by 
lack of elevator space or delivery 


controls. Another large quantity, ex- 
ceeding 200 million bushels, is in 
country elevators. In contrast there 
are only 38 million bushels at the 
Lakehead and about 15 million at the 
open seaboard ports. 

In the grains for which futures 
markets are operative, these divisions 
of the total supply are even more 
important and have to be carefully 
watched. Only the quantities in de- 
liverable positions or readily put in 
such positions are of real importance 
as price influences. For the U.S., « 
similar breakdown of total stocks is 
necessary because large percentages 
of the totals are still on farms or 
deep in the interior, owned by the 
producers or pledged to the govern- 
ment under the loan program. 


Other Factors 


Dr. Grindley, listing other factors 
to be taken into account, says there 
are definite physical limits to the 
amounts of grain that can be moved 
within any period of time. Both 
transport and storage become more 
limited as the grain advances from 
primary to terminal and then to 
seaboard positions. Moreover, the 
governments of the U.S. and Canada 
have strong price controlling influ- 
ences, different in each country, but 
still powerful and evident. 

Grade and quality are other im- 
portant considerations and this means 
that the total available quantity must 
be divided up into the various classes 
to obtain a true picture. Dr. Grindley 
comments, “In both countries and in 
practically all grains, the top grades 
are becoming scarcer. This factor 
may be more important as the season 
progresses and it becomes particu- 
larly important where the grades de- 
liverable against forward contracts 
and established futures are con- 
cerned.” 


Forecasts Scored 


A Saskatchewan lawyer - farmer 
told the Canadian Senate that pre- 


mature forecasts of bumper crops in 
western Canada are hurting the ex- 
port business. Sen. Walter Aseltine 
contends that estimates by the gov- 
ernment, newspapers, grain com- 
panies and wheat pools “depreciate 
the whole grain trade.”’ The reports, 
he said, were compiled before any 
accurate forecast of production could 
be made 

Sen. Aseltine argued that last July 
forecasts suggested a crop close to 
600 million bushels but the ravages 
of rust slashed production. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the forecast 
of a big crop kept overseas buyers 
out of the market. 

Observers point out, in answer to 
the criticism, that overseas buyers 
keep themselves fully posted on grow- 
ing conditions in the exporting coun 
tries and are fully aware of crop 
prospects. There would be no point 
in restricting information. 
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U.K. Leads Purchasers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—A greater number of 
buyers of Canadian wheat and flour 
were listed for the week ended Feb. 
24, with the total worked 4,898,000 
bu., or more than 500,000 ahead of 
the previous week. The total included 
884,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

International Wheat Agreement 
wheat sales aggregated 2,712,000 bu. 
with 721,000 bu. worked to Germany, 
692,000 to Japan, 376,000 to Belgium, 
368,000 to Switzerland, 365,000 to 
South Africa, 82,000 to the Nether- 
lands, 75,000 to Portuguese East Af- 
rica while the remainder went to 
Costa Rica. Class 2 wheat sales 
amounting to 1,302,000 bu. included 
1,170,000 bu. for the U.K., 112,000 for 
Italy while Colombia took the bal- 
ance, 

The flour total included the equiva- 
lent of 273,000 bu. for IWA destina- 
tions. Most of the flour business was 
in small lots. 
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Austria Expands Price 


System for Flour, Bread 


WASHINGTON — Austria’s fixed 
price system for flour and bread has 
been expanded recently by the addi- 
tion of two new types of rye bread 
flour. They are type R 1,000, a light 
flour, and type R 2,500, a dark flour. 

Further, the mill price for all three 
rye flour types now authorized was 
set at the same level, i.e., 197.50 shil- 
lings per quintal ($3.46 per cwt.). 
Consumption of the new light rye 
flour is expected to be heavy but use 
of the new dark flour is not expected 
to exceed 2% of total rye flour con- 
sumption, 

Except for these additions, fixed 
prices for mill and bakery products 
in Austria have remained unchanged 
since July 16, 1951 when basic mill 
prices for flour were pegged at the 
following levels in_ shillings per 
metric quintal with the equivalent 
price in dollars per hundredweight 
shown in parentheses: wheat cook- 
ing flour, type W710, 366.65 ($6.42); 
wheat bread flour, type W1,600, 194.85 
($3.41); and rye flour, type R1,160, 


194.85 ($3.41). Comparable retail 
prices for these flours were fixed as 
follows: wheat cooking flour, type 


W710, 430 ($7.52); wheat bread flour, 
type W1,600, 256.00 ($4.48); and rye 
flour, type R1,160, 256.00 ($4.48). 
The consumer price for white bread 
was fixed at 5.90 shillings per kilo- 
gram (10.3¢ per pound) for white 
bread and 3.60 shillings per kilogram 
(6.3¢ per pound) for dark bread. Re- 
tail prices were also prescribed for 
nine other standard bakery products. 
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Sales Manager Named 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA. — J. 
Desmond Phelan has been appointed 
sales manager for Victory Metal 
Manufacturing Corp., commercial re- 
frigerator manufacturers, it was an- 








nounced by C. Jesse Popky, vice 
president in charge of sales. 
Prior to coming to Victory, Mr. 


Phelan was in charge of the refriger- 
ation division of Nathan-Straus-Du- 
parquet, kitchen equipment supply 
house and manager of the wholesale 
commercial refrigeration engineering 
department of Rex Cole, Inc., New 
York. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





German Concern 


From Western Germany come 
more reports of the anxiety felt by 
the millers at their inability to find 
outlets. for their surplus capacity. 
Only about 40% of the available mil! 
run can be used at the present time 
for export business is unhealthy. 

Recently, some satellite countries 
beyond the iron curtain came onto 
the market for European milled flour. 
Several countries submitted offers 
but the bulk of the business went 
to France. Because of generous gov- 
ernment subsidies available to them 
the French millers were able to offer 
an attractive price and, into the bar- 


gain, agreed to give up to a year’s’ 


credit. Trade sources say that the 
German millers were unable to come 
any where near these terms and so 
lost the business. 

The same source reports difficulties 
in connection with millers’ require- 
ments for 150,000 tons U.S. Hard 
Winter Wheat. Of this quantity only 
about 100,000 tons had been bought 


up to the middle of February, where- 
as other tenders generally are over- 
subscribed the same day they are 
issued. The report states that the 
German millers are averse to using 
this wheat because deliveries in the 
last few months have been disap- 
pointing in gluten content. When 
available at or near the same price 
level they prefer the Argentine va- 
rieties Bahia Blanca or Nechchea. 

The mills are paying $107.36 metric 
ton for No. 1 Hard Winter with 12% 
protein. French wheat is selling for 
$105.09 ton; Bahia Blanca $108.78 
and Manitobas No. 3 $109.48. Grain 
men say that the hardest to sell is 
the American wheat. 


German Exports 


The German millers, in their drive 
to do business in flour export mar- 
kets, are taking only what they con- 
sider to be their legitimate share of 
the available trade. Hans Werle of 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim, the im- 
porting and exporting firm, points out 


that in 1912 Germany exported 321,- 
000 metric tons flour and in 1913 
401,000 tons. 

Export trade was interrupted by 
World War I and the food and sup- 
ply situation from 1920 onwards was 
such that business was resumed slow- 
ly. It was not until 1951-52 that sales 
could be made in volume and in that 
season exports totaled only 39,000 
tons. In the following year the total 
was hiked to 56,000 tons but slipped 
to 47,000 tons in 1953-54. 

Thus, Mr. Werle states, the Ger- 
man millers are doing only a small 
percentage of their traditional busi- 
ness. Though the demand has lessened 
they feel that the proportion due to 
their mills should be much greater 
and this thought has sparked the 
present push for sales. 

A major competitor in the flour 
export field is France and in a num- 
ber of markets the Germans have 
lost out because the government, un- 
like that of France, does not subsi- 
dize flour exports. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
will be placed on short, lively ses- 
sions on current baking industry 
problems and afternoon pleasure ac- 
tivities at the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention here April 
24-27. Business discussions will center 
on production, information on cost 
control, adjustments to the changing 
market and cake demonstrations. 

Sightseeing trips will include a visit 
to the world-famous Vizcaya — a 
cruise along Miami Beach’s 30 miles 
of picturesque inland waterway—or a 
trip to Havana. Arrangements will be 
made for deep sea fishing and golf- 
ing. 

Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bak- 
ery, Washington, has announced that 
members of the National Boosters 
Club, formed to promote convention 
attendance, are already at work in 
all sections of the nation. 

ARBA officials met with Fred 
Grimmig, Jacques Pastry Shop, Mi- 
ami Beach, convention chairman, and 
his committee, in Miami Beach Jan. 


Emphasis 





Bert Jassoy 


VICE PRESIDENT — Named vice 
president in charge of production 
for the Regan Bros, Co. plant in 
Minneapolis, and the Holsum bakeries 
at Fargo, N.D., and Mason City, Iowa, 
at the company’s annual meeting Jan. 
26 was Bert Jassoy. Mr. Jassoy has 
been a director since 1949. Other 
officers were reelected. They are W. 
M. Molan, president and treasurer; 
E. R. Booth, vice president and gen- 


eral manager, and John Farley, sec- - 


retary. All are from Minneapolis. Mr. 
Jassoy is president of the Northwest- 
ern Production Mens Club and a 
member of the board of managers 
of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. 
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ARBA Speeds Program 
Plans for Miami Meeting 


9-10 to complete arrangements for 
the event. Officials report that the 
Miami Beach site will be an excellent 
headquarters for the convention and 
room reservations are already com- 
ing in at a steady pace. 

The president’s reception on the 
evening of April 24, the banquet on 
the evening of April 26, will be held 
under the palms at the palatial gar- 
den and pool area of the Saxony and 
Sans Souci Hotels.” 

One of the convention highlights 
will be the presentation of a mam- 
moth cake to the mayor of Miami 
Beach at convention hall April 25, 
in celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of Miami Beach as an incorporated 
city. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First of Package 
Standardizations 


Issued by U.S. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendations R255- 
55, which lists standard sizes of paper- 
board cartons for hamburger buns 
and wiener rolls. This voluntary rec- 
ommendation to the trade was adopt- 
ed for the baking industry and its 
paperboard suppliers through the 
Inter-Industry Bakery Package Com- 
mittee. 

George N. Graf, chairman of the 
committee, said in a letter to bakers 
recently that the promotion of the 
use of these simplified standard sizes 
would be advantageous to the baker, 
the food retailer, the package manu- 
facturer and the general public. 

From the baker’s standpoint, Mr. 
Graf feels that he will save money 
by reducing production costs, inven- 
tories and waste. Sales will be im- 
proved, along with stackability, prod- 
uct protection, appearance of bakery 
displays and customer relationships. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. Patterson Top 
Officers Advance 


KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of the C. J. Patterson Co. has 
announced the election of Robert M. 
Patterson to the office of president 
of the company. 

Cc. J. Patterson, founder of the 
organization, was. elected chairman 
of the board of directors, 

Announcement was also made of 
the promotion of Don W. Ford to 
assistant secretary-treasurer. Other 
key members of management include 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., vice president, 
in charge of merchandising, and 
Henry W. Weiche, manager of manu- 
facturing and services. 











————— 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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PENNSYLVANIA OFFICERS—In the illustration above are, left to right, 
recently-elected officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. Theo, Staab, secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Harrisburg; Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem 
Baking Co., Bethlehem, Pa., treasurer; D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, retiring president; James W. Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, newly elected president, and W. Arthur Holmes, Puritan Pies, 
Inc., Philadelphia, vice president. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
lelephone Franklin 6-1323 








Giceert JACKSON 


Company, Ins. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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e 
New Site Bought for 
. e 
Oklahoma Baking Firm 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., has bought almost 
five acres here to be used as a site 
for a manufacturing plant for the 
Fairfax Bread Co., bakery supplier 
unit for the Safeway organization. 
The plant will contain in excess of 
25,000 sq. ft., and will service all 
Safeway retail stores in the Okla- 
homa City division, which includes 
all of Oklahoma and portions of 
Arkansas. 
At present bakery supplies for 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
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0 Wilford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Two Broadway New York City 
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DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. i% 








Safeway stores in the Oklahoma City 
division come from Wichita, Kansas, 
and Dallas, Texas, and on contract 
with local bakeries. The bakery unit 
will supply bread, rolls and cakes for 
the retail locations. 

W. A. Christenson, division man- 
ager for Safeway, said the project 
will require from 18 months to two 
years to complete. He said the plant 
will be thoroughly modern, with all 
the latest equipment and facilities 
for rapid service to Safeway retail 
stores. 

——= BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Electrical Drying of 
Crops to Be’ Studied 


MOSCOW, IDAHO — A research 
study to explore the possibilities of 
electrical drying of farm crops in 
Idaho, particularly hay, grains and 
corn, is to be instituted by William 
H. Knight, farm electrification project 
director in the department of agri- 
cultural engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 

Authorization of this project came 
at the annual meeting of the farm 
electrification committee, composed 
of farmers, representatives of power 
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companies and officials of the univer- 
sity colleges of agriculture and engi- 
neering. 

A phase of this project will involve 
design of an experimental forage 
dryer for the Aberdeen branch ex- 
periment station. Mr. Knight also 
will assist in the design and pro- 
curement of power choring systems 
at the university poultry farm. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


lowa Bakers Assn. 
Will Meet May 10-11 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — The Iowa 
Bakers Assn., will hold its annual 
spring convention May 10-11, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Norman X. Swenson, Swenson’s Pas- 
try Shop, president and secretary. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines. Further 
details may be had from Mr. Swenson 
at 113 So. Court, Ottumwa 

FIRM INCORPORATED 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Elevator & Feed Co. 
Incorporators are John M. McGowan 
and John W. McGowan 
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Record of Promotional Performance 


1954 Progress of Baking Industry Labeled 
“Just Fair’ in Face of General Food Gains 


IT IS THE usual custom in most under the 47-49 average and 24 lb. per capita below the 1935-39 aver- The unchanged figures, I suppose, 


businesses to take inventory at the under the 35-39 average. age. (That’s a string of figures, might be considered a ray of sun- 
year-end, not only of the physical but I hope you will keep them in _ shine. It is the first time that we 
assets but of the general prospecis Wheat flour consumption is esti- mind.) Particularly keep in mind have not recorded a dec ine for many 
for the business in the year ahead. mated at 126 Ib. per capita for that of the items I just listed wheat years. But personally I don’t have 
It seems to me that the year which 1954, unchanged from 1953, 9 Ib. flour is the only one which did not enough, Pollyanna in my makeup 
ended just a few weeks ago presented below the 47-49 average and 31 Ib. show a gain in 1954 over 1953. to be very happy about the fact. 


one of the best opportunities we've 
ever had to take an inventory of 
our entire industry. There are, I be- 
lieve, more factors to evaluate, a 
little more information about our in- 
dustry, making it possible to study 
the past and weigh the future to per- 
haps better advantage than ever be- 





fore. 
There is still a great deal of in- 
formation missing — _ information 


which would be a big help in deciding 
where we are going and how we 


might get there with the least diffi- 
culty. But all in all, I think we have 
a bit more material to guide us in 
our thinking and planning. 


The record of the baking in- 
dustry, as we can figure it, during 
1954 was just fair. All the figures 
available seem to indicate that 
the total baker volume was but 
little if any better than 1953. 


Gains in one part of the country ( IC AGO 
were offset by losses in another sec- 


tion, with a resultant levelling off 


of total industry volume. 
The available information does not 
give a complete enough ‘picture of 


the industry to permit accurate anal- 
ysis of all the factors which have 


influenced sales of bakery foods, par- e e 
ticularly bread. | = e | n 
But looking at the national picture 


of the baking industry, and com- 
paring certain things with the same 
factors in other industries, there is 
a very natural conclusion which must 
be reached. That conclusion, it is our 
belief, has a bearing on our indus- 
try’s picture today and its outlook 


for the future. 
A few months ago, the U.S. De- eG ore 
partment of Agriculture issued its 


estimate of food consumption by 
items, in the USS. 

This report forecast consumption 
of meat at 154 Ib. per capita for 
1954, a gain of nearly % Ib. over 
1953. It also gained 742 lb. over the 
1947-49 average. 


Per capita consumption of eggs / 
was indicated at 412, a gain of ex- Ps | Nn a S 
actly one dozen eggs per person over 


1953 and an increase of 32 eggs per 
person over the 47-49 average. 

Cheese consumption was figured 
at 7.4 lb., up three tenths over 1953 
and a half pound greater than the 
47-49 average. 

Fluid milk and cream was esti- 
mated at 355 Ib., up 5 Ib. for the 
year, but 4 lb, under the 47-49 aver- 
age. However, it is a gain of 25 lb. 
over the 35-39 average. 


Citrus fruits are figured at a high 
total consumption, fresh vegetables ) 
. up slightly, frozen fruits and frozen 
vegetables up sharply. ! ) 
And potato consumption is esti- 


mated at 104 lb. per capita in 1954, 
2 lb. greater than in 1953 but 8 Ib. 





e 
EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompanying ap- 1 5 O E Su erior Street 
pral ff the baking industry's performance [ 

during last year, and prospects for the fu- 


ture, w found im an address by EB. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bak- 


ers Asst before the recent 1955 meeting 
of the Tri-State Bakers Assn., New Orleans. , 
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It is apparent from these govern- 
ment figures that other important 
food products recorded increases not 
only in total tonnage consumed, due 
to a greater population, but they also 
gained at a rate greater than the in- 
crease in population. 

The single exception, 
wheat flour. 

We receive reports in our Chicago 
office from bakers whose volume to- 
tals 60 million pounds of bread each 
week. We compare these reports with 
the figures from the same plants in 
the same week of the previous year. 

For the year as a whole, the ton- 
nage from those , plants just 


again, is 


was 
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about on a par with 1953. Some sec- 
tions of the nation showed fair gains 
over the previous year, but sharp de- 
clines were recorded elsewhere. 

Sixty million pounds of bread each 
week, with plants reporting from 
every state and including a cross sec- 
tion of plants large and small, should 
be a good barometer of the entire in- 
dustry. 

We could take a defeatist attitude 
that it is all due to dieting. Person- 
ally, I think the dieting craze is 
slightly on the wane. Moreover, I’m 
inclined to feel that it had more 
publicity than was fully justified. 

Talk of 30 million people over- 


weight does not take into considera- 
tion the overweight athletes who are 
not by any means obese. And you 
can eliminate a few million people 
who are only a pound or two over- 
weight and who should not be con- 
cerned with dieting. 

In the last analysis there may be 
10 to 15 million people enough over- 
weight to justify reducing diets. 
That’s too many, I’ll grant, but it is 
a small percentage of the potential 
bread eaters of the nation, in terms 
of total population. 

I believe we must look elsewhere 
for the reasons behind any failure 
of our industry to show the gain that 
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MILLERS OF WHEAT GERM FLOUR 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Blvd. 
Evanston, Ill. 

Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


L. R. Dooley & Co. 
23 E. 26th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 3-7785 


H. C. Elliott 

614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 

Ph. Morris 57 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
*.. + We've missed the boat...” 


it should in total tonnage moved and 
in per capita use. 

What is it that is being drummed 
most into the consciousness of the 
consumer these days, as far as food 
is concerned? I think you will agree 
that nutrition is getting more atten- 
tion than it ever has before. 

The subject of diet and health, eat- 
ing to maintain complete health, is 
being hammered home by every pos- 
sible means. There are more people 
concerned with nutrition working in 
every area. More nutrition education 
is appearing in schools. Doctors are 
placing more emphasis on diet, on 
sound eating for better health and 
to recover health in cases of illness. 

And what has been the theme of 
most of those food categories which 
I gave you a while ago and which are 
showing advances in consumption? 

When you think of milk, do you 
think of it as just a good beverage? 
Not at all, you think of it in terms 
of its contribution to you in the form 
of calcium and certain vitamins. 

When the consumer thinks of meat, 
she thinks of protein. When she 
thinks of citrus fruit, she thinks of 
vitamin C. 

And conversely, when you think of 
calcium, you think of milk; mention 
protein and you think of meat; speak 
of vitamin C and immediately you 
think of citrus fruit. 

This is a direct result of campaigns 
of nutrition education which have 
been conducted by those industries 
for many years. And believe me, it 
has had results, 

Not only have the national organi- 
zations within those industries built 
this knowledge of the nutritional ele- 
ments in the products, but the indi- 
vidual commercial companies have 
followed the same themes, Get a col- 
lection of the advertisements of any 
fluid milk company, as an example, 
over a period of years and what do 
you find? 

Emphasis on the high nutrition in 
their milk; a build-up on the great 
value you get from three glasses per 
day. A recitation of the high calcium, 
the riboflavin, the vitamins A and 
D. 

The national organizations in the 
dairy field have been concentrating 
for years, some of them for several 
decades, on nutrition education. It is 
aimed at the consumer, at the teach- 
er, at the doctor, and the schoo] child. 
It goes across the board in every 
possible way to build an appreciation 
of milk in all forms. 

Certainly the same is true of the 
California and Florida citrus organi- 
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zations. They have concentrated their 
heavy guns, not on the fine flavor, 
the pleasure in consuming their prod- 
ucts, but on their nutritional bene- 
fits. 

Over the years, these industries 
and their component parts have spent 
tens of millions of dollars driving 
home to the consumer that their 
products build health. 

In this day of growing awareness 
of the need for complete nutrition, 
I think it can be said rather flatly 
of Supplying Chlorine that the gains in consumption made 


Dioxide For Maturing and by those industries rest in no small 
degree on a base of nutrition educa- 
Bleaching Flour tion. 


And what about our own industry ? 
ELIMINATES GAS The nutrition education which has 
GENERATOR 


been conducted for the baking in- 
dustry rests about 99% in the hands 
For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


IMPORTANT MIELING NEWS 
i2u-cre OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 








of the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking and 
the Bakers of America Program. 
Their efforts have been going on for 
less than ten years. 
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The total amount of money spent 
since 1947 in this direction by these 
organizations—spent on behalf of 
an industry with a retail annual 
value of five billion dollars, would 
pay the advertising bills for the 
dairy industry or the citrus indus- 
try for a couple of months, based 
on their current budgets. 


B WEST 9th ST. KAN 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR 
BLEACHING AND ENRI 








Here and there in the last year 
or two, some baking organizations 
have swung into nutrition education. 
I believe they have benefited. 

But nothing comparable to the 
all out drive of the dairy indusiry, 
the meat industry or the citrus in- 
dustry has been done by or fo: 
bakers. 

We have concentrated heavily, al- 
most to exclusion of everything else, 
in building demand for a brand name, 
not for a highly nutritious product. 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS ques 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





A Forceful Story at Hand 

And the most amazing part of the 
whole picture is that the story which 
we have not told is the most forceful 
story of nutrition which any product 
has to tell. And year by year, more 
facts of the healthful properties of 
enriched bread are being brought to 
light and receiving more acclaim 
from the highest authorities. 

We like to tell the housewife that 
bread is the staff of life. But have 
we told her why it is the staff of life 
——why enriched bread is a stronge! 
staff of life? 

What’s in a loaf of bread? Not 
just flour and shortening and salt 
and milk and yeast. It has protein 
of great value; it has three B vita- 
mins without which health cannot 
be maintained; it has calcium and 
iron, necessary to the well-being of 
any individual; it provides quickly 
available energy. 





“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Super Chie/ 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
fonnis, Minn. 








Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "205. | 


Even when other industries com- 
pare the values of their products 
with bread, they pay us a compli- 
ment. A recent radio commercial 
for a milk association noted that 
a glass of milk has as much pro- 
tein as four slices of bread, I think 
it is very nice of them to point 
out that eight ounces of milk con- 
tains only as much protein as less 
than four ounces of bread. 


Undoubtedly you are all aware of 
the things the food faddist says to 
revile the bread you and I bake and 
which the housewife demonstrates 
over and over that she wants. I 
wonder how many of you know all 
the fine, constructive things you can 
say about the same bread. 

Here are a few simple statements 
that can be said about bread, with- 
out exaggeration, without any ex- 
tremes in language. These phrases 
were prepared by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Assn. and we are indebted 
to the Millers National Federation 
for presenting them in the study 
made in 1948 on consumer attitudes 
on bread 

Here is what the council says en- 
riched bread contains: 

“Protein to help build ané main- 
tain healthy body tissues.” 

“Food energy to sustain the pace 
of modern living.” 

“Vitamin B-l or thiamine, for 
healthy nerves and normal appetite.” 

“Riboflavin—an important vitamin 
for children’s growth.” 

“Niacin which helps keep tissues 
healthy and prevents pellagra.” 

“Tron, to help build the red blood 
needed for health.” 

If these simple phrases were drill- 
ed into the consciousness of every 
one of your consumers day after day, 
week after week and year after year, 
their appreciation of, their belief in 
and their use of bread wou!d be in- 
creased steadily. 

More and more studies are appear- 
ing which demonstrate that the com- 
bination of animal protein and veg- 
etable protein in enriched bread 
bread which contains at least 4% 
nonfat milk solids—is most excellent, 
comparable to any other food product 
in its values. 

Evidence of the contribution of 
enrichment to improved health is all 
around you. The facts and figures of 
better health in the nation today are 
emphatic. There are plenty of experts 
in the field of medicine who declare 
that the enrichment program has 
been a very important factor in these 
improved statistics. 

Picture of Position 

Let me present to you now a sum- 
mation of what it seems to me is a 
fair picture of our industry’s posi- 
tion: 

One—Since the turn of the century, 
the baking industry has been in- 
creasing steadily its output of pro- 
ducts, due primarily to the decline 
in home baking coupled with an in- 
creasing population. 

Two—Home baking today is all but 
eliminated and will be most insignif- 
icant in the future. 

Three—From here on, increases in 
the output of our bakery foods must 
come from increases in population 
and holding or increasing per capita 
consumption. We cannot depend on 
further declines in home baking. 

Four—In 1954, for the first time, 
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there were definite indications that 
we may be suffering a decline in the 
per capita consumption of bread. 

Five—The lack of gain in our 
bread consumption has appeared de- 
spite the fact that we are selling the 
staff of life—a stronger staff of life 

perhaps an even better food than 
we ourselves realize. New studies 
coming to light strengthen our posi- 
tion. 

Six—We know that children nat- 
urally like bread. Maybe they like it 
because it has been the staff of life 
for thousands of years, or maybe they 
like it because their body knows they 
are satisfying a craving for the nu- 
trients in bread. 

Seven—As they grow older, child- 
ren are led away from bread, prob- 
ably by adults who become conscious 
of the misconceptions about bread and 
develop a lack of appreciation of 
bread. 

Eight—Points six and seven sum 
up the fact, if we accept them as 
true, that the true nutritional values 
of bread have never been sold to the 
public. 

There is much to say about en- 
riched bread. There is a wealth of 
nutrition information which the con- 
sumer needs to know. It needs to get 
to her not once or twice in a year, 
but every week. 

The work now going on, through 
the Bakers of America Program pri- 
marily, is helping, but it has to be 
backstopped by a_ thorough-going 
campaign by bakers. Publicity pieces 
which appear a few times a year in 
a newspaper build an impression. So 
do the radio and television programs 
which are set up in every area. 

Magazine articles are fine and the 
distribution of literature penetrates 
to some extent. 

It must go deeper, if we are to 
make any appreciable gains in the 
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year ahead. Working from Chicago 
or through the efforts of our field nu- 
tritionists we can do only part of 
the job. We can broaden our publicity 
work. We can build, as we are build- 
ing, closer contact with teachers and 
through them reach the home-maker 
of years to come. 


But in your messages to your 
consumers, in your campaign to 
create a greater demand for your 
own products, you have an obli- 
gation to yourself and to the in- 
dustry to move into this nutrition 
education campaign forcefully. 


But this is only a small part of 
the work that should be done. With- 
out a national advertising campaign 
such as those of the dairy, citrus and 
meat industries, the most effective 
way the complete story can be im- 
pressed on the consumer is through 
the advertising of every baker in the 
industry. 


The story of the role of bread 
in the day to day and year to year 
health of the people must be told 
by each baker to his own con- 
sumers—the people who read or 
hear his advertising messages 
daily throughout the year. 


Those statements I read to you as 
approved by the American Medical 
Assn, can be said in hundreds of 
ways by your own advertising people. 

And these are not the only state- 
ments available. There are many 
others which can emphasize the 
health giving properties of enriched 
bread. A good advertising man should 
be able to take the nutritional fac- 
tors in bread and build campaigns on 
each of these, one by one, which will 
really get the job done. 

You don’t have to eliminate your 
present campaign of building appetite 
appeal for your bread; you don’t have 
to subordinate your present campaign 
to create demand for your brand 
name, 

Nutrition education in your ad- 
vertising will build the prestige of 
and demand for your product. 











are happy about the whole thing. 
Your flour and service have been tops. 


the formula. 


pastry and sweet rolls. 








It is not what we say—but what our customers say—that counts. 
"We have been buying Daisy Donut Mixes for about 19 years now—and we 





“Only water, salt and DAISY don’t change” 
Says J. S.. Almond, Manager JACK FROST DONUTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


During the war when so many items varied in quality we said, and we still 
repeat—the only things that didn't change—were water, salt—and Daisy. 
When you use the Daisy Line—as Jack Frost does—you are assured of the finest, 
high quality ingredients, properly proportioned, perfectly blended under — 
rigid laboratory control—with proven production performance built right in 


There is a Daisy quality formula for all types of donuts, coffee cakes, danish 
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Russell K. Shaw 


APPOINTED—Appointment of Rus- 
sell K,. Shaw as Maryland-Virginia 
area representative for Henry & 
Henry Bakery Foods was announced 
by William S. Wright, sales manager 
of Henry & Henry, Inc. In addition 
Mr. Shaw will be field technical and 
merchandising advisor. Mr. Shaw 
represented Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for 
22 years. He was formerly secretary 
of the Baltimore Baker’s Club and 
second vice president and program 
chairman of the Baltimore Baker’s 
Production Club. Mr. Shaw is a char- 
ter member and one of the original 
organizers of the production group. 





The job is simply to include in 
your regular advertising a sentence 
or two which will emphasize the fact 
that your enriched bread is not only 
good to eat, it is good for health. 
Build the nutritional factors and you 
build the value of the product. 


More and more, people within 
our industry are saying we’ve 
missed the boat. We’ve let every 
other food product move ahead of 
us in nutrition education. 


At this time next year, the enrich- 
ment program will be 15 years old. 
We have delayed 15 years in an all- 
out industry drive of education, ex- 
cept at the national level. 

But the boat has not gone. It is 
simply at anchor waiting for you and 
me and every other baker to climb 
aboard and get underway. 

We can turn the tide within the 
industry by combining our efforts in 
every aspect of nutrition education. 


You have the example of what 
other industries have done and are 
doing in nutrition education and 
the resulting benefits they are 
showing. You have the facts of the 
value of your products, facts which 
have not been given in full force 
to the consumer. You have the need, 
as illustrated by figures which indi- 
cate a possible declining per capita 
demand for your products. 


And you have the facts of a climb- 
ing cost of living, which means that 
more people should rely more heavily 
on our products which can supply 
them with so much of their daily 
nutritional requirements at so little 
cost. 

These all add up to opportunitiy 
with a capital “O” for every baker. 
The time to get started is now. 

Let’s. start telling the facts about 
enriched bread—a great story which 
needs telling and re-telling and re- 
telling in every possible way. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 44 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. There is no objection to storing 
yeast on a shelf in the basement. 

2.No harm is done when fruit 
filled pies are allowed to stand around 
for half an hour or so before they are 
placed in the oven. 

3. For best results, fresh liquid milk 
used in bread doughs need not~ be 
heated and cooled before using it. 

4. Molasses contains invert syrup 
which causes cookies to soften up in 
damp weather. 

9.To prevent coconut on the tops 
of coffee cakes from becoming too 
brown or dark during baking, it is 
a good idea to cover them with 
greased papers before placing them 
in the oven. 

6. Rye bread made by the sponge 
dough method, using the same in- 
gredients will have a better flavor 
than rye bread made by the straight 
dough procedure. 

7. The term “125% or 140% fruit” 
in fruit cakes means that for each 
100 lb. of flour 125 or 140 lb. of 
fruit are used in the formula 

8.In bake shop practice 1 oz. of 
baking powder can be replaced by 
% oz. cream of tarter, 4% oz. soda 
bicarbonate and % oz. starch. 

9.When ground raisins are called 
for in a cake or cookie formula, best 
results are obtained by using seeded 
raisins. 

10. Angel food containing cocoa is 
likely to be quite tough and open 
grained. This can be overcome to 
some extent by the addition of a 
small amount of water to the batter. 

11.The moisture content in a loaf 
of white bread runs about 26-28%. 

12.In order to reduce the tough- 
ness of the crumb in twist bread, the 
sponges and doughs should be fer- 
mented for a shorter period of time. 

13. Using flour as 100% in pie 
doughs, it is usually recommended 
that 50-60% shortening be used for 
bottom crust and 60-75% for the top 
crust. 

14. Sweetened condensed milk usu- 
ally contains about 42% sugar. 

15. For best results flour should be 
stored at about 70° F. and at a rela- 
tive humidity of about 85%. 

16. The divider loss in an efficiently 
operated bread shop is held down to 
1%% or less. 





BREAD GETS BOOST 


CHICAGO—Ida Bailey Allen’s syn- 
dicated column “Let’s Eat,” which 
carries food news, is telling the story 
of the value of enriched bread. This 
column reports a daily readership of 
85 million and is carried by news- 
papers in all parts of the country. 
Columnist Allen, who for many years 
has used releases and information 
supplied by the Consumer Service 
Department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, not only pays tribute 
in her current story to the value of 
enriched bread as a daily food staple, 
but she stresses the need for includ- 
ing it in a reducing diet. The title 
carried by the column is “Enriched 
Bread Is Preferred.” 


17. Beet sugar can easily be told 
from cane sugar because it has a 
coarser granulation. 


18. Both baking powder and cream 


of tartar are sometimes used to- 
gether in white cake formulas be- 
cause the cream of tartar seems to 
produce a cake with an apparently 
whiter crumb color. 

19. Freshly made fondant should be 
allowed to age for about 6 to 8 days, 
in a closed container, before it is 
used. 

20. A strong bread flour should be 
used in making lady fingers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conference Planned 


CHICAGO—A conference on ma- 
terials handling techniques will be 
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held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion May 16-20 at the International 
Amphitheatre in Chicago. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by the American Material 
Handling Society, which sponsors 
the conference, and Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., New York .exposition manage- 
ment firm which produces the show. 

The Chicago section of the so- 
ciety will act as host and will pre- 
pare the program. The society has 
more than 4,000 members in plants 
throughout the country. 

More than 200 companies will ex- 
hibit equipment at the show. 
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1. New formulas 
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Bakery-Proved for Baking Qualities 
«in the Fleischmann Laboratories 


Whether used in sweet yeast dough or 
bread dough, Fleischmann’s Yeast gives 
you the performance you need to meet 
your production problems! 








We are positive we make the world's 
best bakery flours . . . but don't take 
our word for it... ask the man who 


bakes RODNE/Y brands. You will 


hear from these bakers the story of 





fine baking performance all the time 

and a degree of uniformity seldom 
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Windrath’s Bakery in Sibley, Iowa, 
reopened recently after a fire razed 
its plant last fall. 

& 

William Burkhardt, owner of the 
Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery, has com- 
pleted a new brick building which 
will house the pastry department. 
The store portion of the bakery will 
also be moved, affording expansion 
room and more modern quarters. 

e 

George Bemiss has moved his Pur- 
ity Bakery, West Union, Iowa, into 
a new location. Changes to the build- 
ing for the bakery included a new 
display front, larger sales and pro- 
duction space to provide approxi- 
mately doubled facilities. 

* 

The Acme Bakery in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, is once again owned and oper- 
ated by Harry Baldwin, who sold the 
business early last fall to George 
Simpson 


and his son Milford 

are once again operating the Sani- 

tary Bakery in Clarkfield, Minn., 

after leasing it to Fred Falk of Mon- 

tevideo for three months. The Olsons 

assisted Mr. Falk during the period. 
* 

Joe’s Doughnut Shop, Inc., Crans- 
ton, R.I., recently petitioned into re- 
ceivership. Dissolution of the corpora- 
tion is sought. 


Oscar Olson 


Arden Madson, former Rochester 
baker, has reopened the former Ellen 
Bakery and Coffee shop in Blair, 
Wis. He purchased the bakery equip- 
ment from Mrs. A. G. Allen of Alma. 
Mr. Madson, a baker here for five 
years, formerly was employed by 
Hollands of Rochester. 

e 

Balduf Bakeries has opened a new 
store in the Ottawa Hills Shopping 
Center, Toledo, Ohio. 

a 

The Mitchell (Neb.) Bakery ob- 
served its first anniversary recently. 
Coffee and doughnuts were served, 
and a drawing for special anniversary 
prizes was held. 


The Finn Bakery at Algona, Iowa, 
was completely destroyed recently in 
a $100,000 fire which swept several 
buildings in the community. W. J. 
Finn, owner of the bakery, was able 
to save none of the equipment or 
stock, but said much of the loss was 
covered by insurance. 

= 

The Norwood (Minn.) Home Bak- 
ery has sold its building to a local 
American Legion post, and will move 
to a new location as soon as re- 
modeling operations are completed. 
Conrad Haarstad is owner of the 
bakery. 


Harold Caplan opened a third bak- 
ery recently at 2907% University 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, to handle 
various kinds of pastries and breads. 
It will be open from 10 am. to 8 
p.m, daily and Sunday. The other 
bakeries are at 218 Locust St. and 
412 Sixth Ave. East. 

a 

Ben Scher’s new Big Donut store 
opened at 2631 Bissonnet, Houston, 
Texas, with door prizes, free dough- 
nuts and soft drinks for visitors. The 
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hours for opening were from 6 a.m. 
until midnight, which are to be the 
new store’s regular daily hours. The 
bakery features fountain service and 
a coffee lounge, and offers a dozen 
or more doughnut “styles” ranging 
from king size to midgets. Included 
are doughnuts, twist, pretzel, high 


hat and butter-roll doughnuts, four 
jelly-filled types, and seven iced va- 
rieties with individual topping. In 
addition to his retail trade, Mr. Scher 
will cater to special parties, clubs and 
organizations. Four drive-in windows 
are available to motorists. The store 
exterior features large plate glass 
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windows and a Roman brick front. 
Interior equipment includes $20,000 
worth of stainless steel. 


Two of the oldest bakeries in San 
Francisco have filed bankruptcy pe- 
titions in Federal Court, claiming 
they are victims of rising costs and 
increased competition. Giuseppe Pes- 
chiera, owner of the Roma Baking 
Co., of 2086 Greenwich St., filed a 
debtor’s petition on behalf of his 
firm, listing assets of $7,571 and debts 
of $64,193. Mr. Roma has been pro- 
ducing French bread since 1913. A 
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Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
..» Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 
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similar debtor’s petition was filed on 
behalf of Waxman’s Bakery, 3355 
17th St., by Reuben Waxman, the 
owner. Debts were listed at $100,735 
and assets at $98,358. The 57-year- 
old Waxman Bakery specialized in 
Russian rye. 


Laura’s Bake Shop, Hatton, N.D., 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Staupe, has been sold to Mr. 
Lawrence Schmidkunz of Bottineau, 
N.D. Mr. Schmidkunz has operated 
a bakery at Bottineau for the past 
eight years and has had 20 years 
experience in the bakery business. 
Mr. and Mrs. Staupe have been in the 


wee 


/ 
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bakery business in Hatton since 1939. 
Both the new and old owners served 
free coffee, doughnuts and cookies at 
an open house. 

S 


B. J. Velthuis opened a new bakery 

at Alton, Iowa, recently. 
& 

The appointment of Joe E. Frank- 
lin as sales promotion manager for 
the Twin City Biscuit Co., Minneapo- 
lis, in the metropolitan area was 
announced recently by Earl W. Nel- 
son, sales manager. 

& 


The Frudeger Bakery Co., of Burl- 


ington, Iowa, is now owned and oper- 
ated by Burlingtonians. New officers 
of the firm are Al Fifer, president 
and treasurer, and Ernest Negley, 
vice president and secretary. Mr. 
Fifer was formerly manager of the 
bakery and Mr. Negley was office 
manager. The new officers said 
Frudeger’s is now a _ Burlington- 
owned, independent bakery serving 
independent grocers. 

& 


The Dennis Donut plant in Okla- 
homa City will be expanded by 2,600 
sq. ft., the third expansion since the 
firm began at the site four years ago. 
Bob Dennis, head of the company, 





As you enjoy the flavor of a luscious peach when picked ripe from the tree your cus- 


tomers enjoy the flavor of your fresh bread made with the natural enzymes of Wytase. 


Since 1925 Wytase also has been recognized as Nature's ingredient for whitening the 


crumb, improving machineability, and extending mixing tolerance. It enables you to ‘catch 


your doughs at the peak of fine flavor. of and that’s what you always want to do, isn t it. 
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also has signed a new 15-year lease 
with the owner of the property. Mr. 
Dennis launched operations with 
1,400 sq. ft. of plant space. The build- 
ing will have 7,600 when the latest 
addition is completed. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Orloff have 
opened the Cake Box Bakery at 1604 
Franklin St., Michigan City, Ind. He 
is a veteran of many years in the 
bakery business in Chicago. 

@ 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for the Home Bakery Cake Shop, 
356 Esser St., Buffalo, by Anthony 
and Charles A. Galbo, and Joseph 
Panzarella. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for the Thruway Bakery, 1122 Wal- 
den Ave., Cheektowaga, by Eugenia 
Reszel. 

& 


The Tasty Treat Bakery of Naples, 
Fla., has been sold to the Alexander 
Baking Co. of Fort Myer. The plant 
formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. A 
Vernon Allen, founders, will be man- 
aged by Harry Creed, who has been 
engaged by G. H. Alexander, new 


owner. 
e 
Greg’s Cookie Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has acquired Dad’s Oatmeal 


Cookie Co. located in that city. Grady 
B. Sharp is president of Greg’s. 

e 

The New England Bakery, Paw- 

tucket, R.I., has received a permit 
to build an addition of brick, costing 
$11,000. 

& 


The Cake Box in Rocky Mount, 
N.C., and Cake Box Jr. in the same 
city have been merged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Saul Gold, who said the move 
was in the interest of newer, larger, 
more efficient operation, combined 
with new operating economies. Cake 
Box was opened by the Golds eight 
years ago. 


William Schwefer, Jr., is reported 
to be about ready to open a new re- 
tail bakery at 64 Old Rand Road 
Lake Zurich, Tl., in what is classified 
as a miniature shopping center. Mr. 
Schwefer means that he is returning 
to the baking business in which the 
Schwefer name long was well known 
and respected in the greater Chicago 
area. He represents the third genera- 
tion of that baking family. 

e 

Donald H. Fiene, formerly of Hot 
Springs, Ark., has arrived with his 
family in Oklahoma City where he 
will assume the management of Serv- 
us Bakery. 

Be 


Dukes Bakery was recently es- 
tablished in Jeffersontown, Ky., one 
of the state’s oldest towns, 12 miles 
East of downtown Louisville. It is a 
small town of around 1,500 but grow- 
ing rapidly. The Duke bakery is fea- 
turing a general line of breads, sweet 
goods and pastries. 

e 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for the West Seneca Bakery, 3481 
Seneca St., West Seneca, N.Y., by 
Kathleen M. Boivin. 

s 

Birks’ Bakery has been opened in 
Augusta, Ga., by Joe Birks. The 
bakery has been in operation since 
1949 and has just been moved to new 
premises. Mr. Birks grew up in the 
bakery business, his father being en- 
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“ACE-HIGH” 


WV mning new customers 1s an easy 


trick with uniformly good bread. You 


can count on Anheuser-Busch Yeast... 


pound after pound after pound. 
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gaged in the business in Greensboro 
and Gray, Ga. 


After a little less than a year of 
operation, the Sun Valley Bakery of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has announced the 
decision to close its 24th Street Bak- 
ery. One of the largest suburban bak- 
eries to be built in Phoenix, the 24th 
Street store included custom built 
fixtures and a large variety of baked 
goods which proved to be somewhat 
“over the market” according to the 
Sun Valley management. In announc- 
ing the decision to close the bakery, 
V. W. Wilkins of the management 
said of the East Phoenix 


closing 
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store will not deter Sun Valley Bak- 
ery from opening new branches in 
various sections of the southern Ari- 
zona metropolis as population growth 
results in new shopping centers 
€ 
The Cake Plate Bakery opened 
Feb. 15 in Chamblee, Ga., according 
to an announcement by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J.’ Gemes. A neighborhood 
shop, the bakery will attempt to pre- 
sent new and different varieties of 
quality baked foods. 
e 


New delivery trucks have been 
added to the fleets of these Oklahoma 


bakers: Bills Bakery, Clinton (two 
trucks): Bills Bakery, 422 Choctaw, 
Chickasha, one truck, and Mead’s 
Bakery, Inc., Ada, one truck. 

The Turner Baking Co., Durant, 
Okla., has about completed the re- 
modeling of its plant and the installa- 
tion of new equipment. Formal open- 
ing of the plant will be held soon. 

& 

The Diana Pastry Shop, Denver 
Colo., has moved to a new location 
at York and Colfax, where owners 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grubner have 
built the largest retail bakery in the 
city. The store is 36 by 22 ft. with a 
bright green and white asphalt floor, 
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new limed oak hardwood display 
cases and backbar fixtures. Walls are 
finished in white wallpaper with a 
brilliant green floral overprint. The 
Diana organization, only one year 
old, formerly operated in Aurora, a 


Denver suburb. Here Mr. Grubner 
has enjoyed swift volume growth 


through specializing in the rich pas- 
tries of his native Germany. When 
the former Nancy Lee Bakery at 
York and Colfax became available, 
Mr. Grubner didn’t hesitate to move 
into this heavily-trafficked area of 
midtown Denver. At the grand open- 
ing, more than 1300 visitors regis- 
tered, and were served hot coffee and 
baked specialties. There were six 
bakers on duty to stock the cases 
for the opening, although the regu- 
lar complement will be three bakers 
and five sales and general-duty em- 
ployes, according to Mr. Grubner. 
6 

Pastries, Ltd. has 
incorporaed with $9,000 capi- 
talization and 1,000 common shares 


Continental 
been 


of no par value. Registered offices 
are at 204—1012 Douglas St., Vie- 
toria, B.C, 

3 


Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Baer, who have 
operated a bakery at Prescott Ave 
and Olive St., Seranton, Pa. since 
1947, are contesting an attempt of 
residents of the area to close the 
bakery because of alleged violation 
of zoning restrictions. The director 
of public safety ruled that it should 
be closed and the board of zoning ap- 
peals said it had no jurisdiction. An 
equity court test is probable, accord- 
ing to attorneys for the Baers. 

eo 

Model Grocery Co., 60 W. Colorado 
Blvd., Pasadena, recently reopened 
its bakery after several years’ lapse. 


Kaplan Bros. is the new operator 
of the Deluxe Bakery, 8626 W. Pico, 
Los Angeles. 

& 


F. A. Pring is now operating a new 
doughnut shop on 6462 El Cajon 
Blvd., San Diego, Cal. 


Emil Halbig has opened a new re- 
tail bakery at 1032 Aviation, Man- 
hattan Beach, Cal. 


Be 
E. L. Moore, operator of Melody 
Donuts, Los Angeles, has bought out 
the Conte Bros. Three Brothers 
Baking Co., 1748 Workman Ave., Los 
Angeles. 
2 


Henry Kreshek, is the new owner 
of Rosenberg’s Bakery, 335 N. Fair- 
fax, Los Angeles. 

B 

K. Henryson, formerly manager of 
Dillen’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal., has 
bought Phil’s Pastry Shop, also in 
Fresno from Phil Heinrich. 

a 

E. Lopez is now the new owner of 
Monica’s, 1520 W. Pico, Los Angeles. 

= 

Frank Curiel is operating 
Friendly Bakery, at 226 E. 
St., Santa Maria, Cal. 


the 
Church 


Ben Montoya has bought Todah’s 
Bakery, now Imperial Bakery at 2304 
E. 1st St., Los Angeles. 

* 

Daly Home Bakery, 1833 Daly St., 
Los Angeles modernized its bakery 
shop recently. 

* 


M. L. Foley recently opened a new 
doughnut shop at 5544 Lankershim, 
North Hollywood, Cal. 
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This reader service 
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New Services 
New Literature 


the development of new and improved 


department announces 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
desired information. 


E panying coupon to obtein the 


No o. _ 3680—Road vies 

Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. has 
introduced an electric road flare for 
haulers of baked goods and other 
foods. The new product, called Flash- 
Flare, is odorless and creates no fire 
hazard, the manufacturer states, and 
the flashing red signal, is said to be 
visible at more than 1,500 ft. The 
flare is 20 in. high, operates on a 
standard six volt battery and lantern 
bulb and is equipped with a water- 
proof neoprene coupling. Flares come 
in sets of three with three 12 in. 
square red flags, enclosed in a steel 
box with a trunk lock. For more 
complete information check No. 3680 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3679—Mix 
Finisher 

Processors of dry prepared cake, 
bread, pie filling and other mixes will 
be interested in the Forster pre- 
pared mix finisher manufactured by 
the Forster Mfg. Co. The maker 
states its finisher overcomes certain 
problems as dispersing shortening 
and homogenizing critical mixes as 








prepared cake flour. 
details check No. 3679 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


For complete 


No. 3681—Rubber 
Mat 


A new mat series called Shad-O- 
Rug, cross-rib runner and tile runner 
has been announced by the Wear 
Proof Mat Co. Raised ribs offer ex- 
ceptional safety and reduces worker 
fatigue, the maker claims. The series 
comes in rolls 48 in. wide and up to 
60 ft. long. The cross-rib runner is 
also available in 36 in. width. For 
more details check No. 3681 on the 
coupon and mail it. 
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No. 3682—Slicing 
Band 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., has intro- 
duced a new band for bread slicing 
machines, which the manufacturer 
claims possesses above-average serv- 
ice life. Known as the Gopher Thro- 
Way band, it is equipped with 
straight, “either-direction” cutting 
edges which prevent loaf distortion 
and torn texture, according to the 
company. They are said to operate 
without vibration and damage to 
guides, drums or band edges. For 
more information check No. 3682 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


o. 3683—Measuring 
Jug 


Westco Products is offering the 
bakery trade a plastic measuring jug 
free. By using the calibrations on the 
jug, an exact amount of concentrated 
vanilla can be measured off and with 
the addition of an additional quan- 
tity of water, ready-to-use vanilla 
flavor, in whatever strength the baker 
requires, is produced. To secure the 
measuring jug check No. 3683 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3684—Truck 
Body 


Complete literature on the new 
Herman Routemaster forward con- 
trol body has been published by the 
Herman Body Co. A four-page color 
folder, describing the latest addition 
to the line, together with price in- 
formation, will be furnished upon 
request. The new body is available 
in aluminum or steel construction 
and is designed for mounting on all 
standard forward control truck chas- 
sis. Other features are: “Showcase” 
visibility with curved full view, wrap- 
around windshield; sliding side doors; 
built-in automotive-type fresh air 
ventilation and defroster system; 
and a choice of three basic body 
lengths. To secure folder check No. 
3684 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3678—Pan 
Feature 


Strapped bread and pullman sets 
manufactured by Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. are now being — 
with depressed round rod Sani-Spa- 
cers. The manufacturer states that 
the new feature enables easier and 
faster pan cleaning and greater sani- 





tation. Greater heat circulation for a 
better bake and maximum strength 
qualities are also claimed. Sets may 
be used on either automatic or man- 
ual depanning, eliminating the need 
for pan changing in cases of change- 
over to automatic depanning equip- 
ment, according to the maker. For 
detailed information check No. 3678 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3685—Container 


Ba-Pak, a new container adapt- 
able for hard or soft top cakes, 
pastries, tarts, pies, cookies, muffins, 
petit fours, confections, etc., has 
been announced by Pie-Pak Co. The 
container consists of a paper or 
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aluminum plate and two parts—a 
sturdy circular collar of pure vir- 
gin wood pulp and space to adver- 
tise the bakery name; and an over- 
all cellophane top allowing full vi- 


sion of the contents. All parts are 
treated for sanitary purposes. Sizes 
range from 5 in. to 10 in. in di- 


ameter and 1 in. to 1% in. deep for 
the regular and holiday series. To se- 
cure more complete details check 
No. 3685 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3686—Deep Fat 
Fryers 


A wider series of deep fat fry- 
ers, including floor and counter elec- 
tric fryers and the under and tube- 
fired gas model fryers, has been an- 
nouncd by the J. C. Pitman & Sons 
Co. The firm also has entered into 
an agreement with the Gas Con- 
sumers Service whereby factory au- 
thorized parts and service will be 
made available to all Pitco Fri- 
alator users through the nearest 
branch or service shop of Gas Con- 
sumers Service. Routine inspections, 
adjustments of burners, calibrations 
of thermostats, etc., will be per- 
formed locally by representatives of 
Gas Consumers Service, while re- 
pairs or reconditioning will continue 
to be done at the Pitman factory. 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 3686 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3687—Cartons 


Printed copies of Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation R255-55, Stand- 
ard Sizes of Paperboard Cartons for 
Hamburger Buns and Wiener Rolls, 
are now available, the Commodity 
Standards Division, Office of Tech- 


nical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, reports. This recom- 
mendation is based on a survey of 


industry practice with respect to con- 
tainer sizes by the bakery package 
group of the Folding Paper Box Assn.., 
and was submitted by the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Commit- 
tee. It establishes a simplified list 
of 34 sizes of paperboard cartons 
used by bakers for packaging of ham- 
burger buns and wiener rolls, a re- 
duction from approximately 1,000 
sizes. The shape and dimensions in 
inches of each carton is listed as 
well as illustrated. Printed copies 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 5¢ a copy. A discount of 25% 
will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 


No. 36838—Bread 
Price Survey 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., bakery 
products department, announces as a 
service to the baking industry, a na- 
tional bread price survey. These data 
will be published four times a year 

Jan, 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. 
Company officials said that with this 
survey they hope to present as ac- 
curately as possible the price data 
on white bread sold throughout the 
country. To receive the survey series 
check No. 3688 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3689—Cost 
Caleulators 


A new, slide rule cost calculator 
which enables the baker to simply 
and easily figure his own per pound 
dough costs on rolls, coffee cake, 
Danish, raised fried goods, glazed 
jellies and sticks, has just been is- 














ere" 
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sued by F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc. 
This slide rule calculator computes 
all per pound costs of flour, sugar, 
shortening, milk, eggs, flavoring, 
yeast, water and labor and compares 
the baker’s own ingredient cost item 
by item with that of Stock’s line of 
prepared flour mixes. Another cal- 
culator is also available which com- 
putes the flour cost on the basis of 
ounces weight per dozen of finished 
doughnuts and the frying fat costs 
per dozen. Copies of these new cal- 
culators can be obtained free by 
checking No. 3689 on the coupon, 
clipping and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3690—Apple 


Flavors 

A new series of imitation apple 
flavors in both liquid and crystal 
form has been announced by Givau- 
dan Flavors, Inc. The aromatic con- 
stituents of the new flavors were 
chosen with great care, following ex- 
tensive research, to guarantee a final 
product which would be a true ren- 
dition of the natural fruit, the com- 
pany announcement states. Samples 


Goost your Pie Sates... with PIE-PAK 


the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container... 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 
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and more detailed information may 
be secured by checking No. 3690 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 2849—Cash 
Drawer 


Announcement of a new under- 
counter cash drawer, called model 
R-1, that can be built into new fix- 
tures or equipment or installed in 
existing counters, has been announced 
by the Indiana Cash Drawer Co. The 
special feature is the removable metal 
money tray with a lock on lid. The 
tray may be removed for checking 
or for storage in safe overnight. Ex- 
tra trays are available where more 
than one cashier uses the same 
drawer. The money tray has 6 coin 
compartments 2% in. by 3 in., three 
currency compartments 6% in. by 
2% in. and a ticket compartment 
9% in. by 3% in. Currency and ticket 
compartments have _ hinged bill 
weights. The finish is gray baked 
enamel. The overall size of the case 
is 18% in. wide by 15% in. long by 
4% in. high. Full details and price 
may be had by checking No. 2849 on 
the coupon and mailing it to the 
address provided. 


ibility with overall cellophane to 
.--Prigidly made to withstand roug 
. handling. 





Let us show you with our, 
special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 







PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 


1300 HUDSON STREET 





HOBOKEN, N. J 


No. 5088—Rubber 
Mats 

Improvements in the cushioned 
rubber mats and runners for indus- 
trial use manufactured by the Flexi- 
Mat Corp. have been announced. 





J 


These products have a live rubber 
topping on bonded backing made of 
sponge rubber, The runners and mats 
are % in. thick. Mat sizes are 18x24 
in., 18x30 in. and 18x36 in. Runners 
come in 18 in. or 36 in. widths in 
rolls of 30-ft. or 60-ft. lengths. Cus- 
tom manufacture is also provided. 
More complete information will be 
provided if you check No. 5088 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3663—Small 
Fork Trueks 


“Why the Small Fork Truck?” is 
the title of a new, illustrated, 28-page 
treatise written by Nathaniel War- 
shaw, manager of the materials han- 
dling division of Market Forge Co. 
It is available without charge in its 
second limited edition. The treatise 
describes how a small power fork 
truck can be used in upper story in- 
stallations and for loading and un- 
loading motor trucks, where floor or 
spring capacities make it impossible 
to use heavy fork trucks. It illu- 
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strates in simple language and graph- 
ic pictures and diagrams, the basic 
design principles of power fork truck 
construction. Such topics as aisle and 
pallet sizes, stacking and capacities 
are included. To secure the publica- 
tion check No. 3663 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3563—Dissolver 


The Cowles Co., Inc., has developed 
a “duplex drive dissolver’” that com- 
bines a patented Cowles high-speed 
impeller with a gate-type scraper ar- 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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rangement for special solution, dis- 
persion or suspension problems. The 
drive shaft of the high speed unit 
runs through the hollow, slow-speed 
drive. The slow speed attachment can 
be designed to scrape the sides of the 
tank, or it may be used as a slow 
speed agitator to run in either direc- 
tion. The dissolver is available in sizes 
from 100 to 1,000 gallons. At the 
present time, all applications will be 
handled as special engineering jobs 
since the requirements for this type 
of equipment are extremely variable, 
the company states. The new unit will 
be available with or without tanks. 
However, if the company does not 
supply the tank, customers must sup- 
ply its engineers with certified draw- 
ings of tanks so that the slow speed 
arrangement can be properly engi- 
neered. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3563 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3649—Lahel 
Dispenser 

A new electric label dispenser that 
feeds pressure-sensitive labels the 
instant they’re needed has been de- 
veloped by the Avery Adhesive Label 
Corp. Called the Avery Label Dispen- 
5 it requires no foot switches 
or theostat controls. The unit will 
dispense one label at a time, or sev- 
eral, depending on the user’s require- 
ments. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3649 on the coupon 
and mail it 


No. 3691—Color in 
Foods 


Copies of the proceedings of a sym- 
posium entitled, “Color in Foods,” 
are now available without charge 
The symposium was sponsored by the 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces. Copies 
are available to those who are con- 
cerned with research in this field 
and who may need to know or re- 
fer to the studies reported in these 
proceedings. Copies are available at 
the Quartermaster Food & Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces, 
1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, 
Tl 


No. 3561—Gauge 
for Liquids 


Moormann Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
has developed a new liquid measuring 
gauge for underground storage tanks 
Called the Liqui-Gage, it has been 
tested successfully in bakeries, the 
company states. The gauge is easily 
installed, and guaranteed to function 
accurately the year-round, it is 
claimed. Any filler pipe, 2 in. in di- 
ameter, or larger, can have this gauge 
intalled, and there are no holes to 
drill, no plumbing to fit, and no ad- 
justments necessary, the company 
adds. For more complete details check 
No. 3561 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 
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No. 3624 — Tape for self-opening 
boxes, Chicago Printed String Co. 

No. 3626—Industrial liquid cleaner, 
Whistleclean Corp. 

No. 3627—-Packaging design, Cara- 
van Products Company, Inc. 

No. 3628—-Flour bin control, Fiel- 
den Instrument Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. 
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No. 8629—Decal color for vehicles, 
Meyercord Co. 

No. 3680—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3631 — Puffball attachment, 
Gem Doughnut Machine Co. 

No. 3682 — Waxed paper coating, 
Fabricon Products, Inc. 

No. 3633—-Catalog on process con- 
trols, Fisher & Porter Co. 

No. 86384 — Booklet on dehydrated 
eggs, write directly to the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, 1819 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Nl. 

No. 3635 — Roll machine brochure, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 3686 — Loading dock shelter, 
Atlas Industries. 

No. 3637 — Frying shortening, Ar- 
mour & Co. 

No. 3688—Gift packaging, Pie-Pak 
Co., Inc. 

No. 3639—Filling machines, Pack- 
Rite Machines. 

No. 3640—Whipping agent, Western 
Condensing Co. 

No. 3641 — Delivery body, Herman 
Body Co. 

No. 3642 — Merchandising book, 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

No. 36483—Humidity cabinet for re- 
search, Crest Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3644 — Refrigerator, Friedrich 
Refrigerators, Inc. 

No. 3645—Pneumatic stapler, Con- 
tainer Stapling Corp 

No. 3646—Cake pan, Harry Feld- 
man. 

No. 3660—Bin indicator, 
tor Co. 

No. 3665 ADMI stable ferment 
process bulletin, American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

No. 3666—Roll slicer, Alto Corp 

No. 3667—Stand-up fork truck, 
Market Forge Co 

No. 3668 Refrigerator, Victory 
Metal Manufacturing Corp 

No. 3669—Liquid pan coating, Con- 
rad Associates 

No. 3670 
Hinde & Dauch 

No, 3671—Bakery cabinets 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3672—Bench type food mixer, 
Universal Industries 

No. 3673—Rust remover, By-Buk 
Co. 

No. 3674—Safety program, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston 

No. 3675 — Packaging machinery 
manufacturers’ directory, Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute. 

No. 3676—Aluminum foil contain- 
ers, pans and packaging, Weinman 
Brothers, Inc. 

No. 3677—Folding carton manual, 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America. 


3in-Dica- 


Packaging portfolio, 


Cres- 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York School 


Boosts Baking Course 


NEW YORK The Food Trades 
Vocational High School here is offer- 
ing boys of high school age a program 
of training in the field of baking. 

The school, which is part of the 
city’s educational system, is empha- 
sizing the necessity for attracting 
desirable workers to the industry, 
and makes note that skilled crafts- 
men are always in demand and as- 
sured of ecoromic security. 

Normal academic subjects are 
given in addition to the specialized 
subjects. 

Boys 14 to 18 years old, who com- 
plete junior high school, are eligible 
and will receive a high school diploma 
upon satisfactory completion of the 
training program. 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
tole) 41-+ Me lale MM ololatlol hl oleL 4-to MMe lololo( S 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 











... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 















Always dependable, always the best 
... famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 








Wl 


KING HUBBARD 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
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Does the “extra work” 
in Raisin Bread 
eat up profits? 


ET'’S FACE IT—raisin bread may take a bit more 
L work to produce than your standard white loaf 
does. And extra work means extra costs. But to 
get a perspective on those extra costs, consider the 


following 


], Taking the country as a whole, the “extra 
costs” in raisin bread average out to about 
¥2¢ per loaf. 

° 3 Throughout the country raisin bread is a 
premium loaf—commanding a premium at 
retail of 2¢ to 5¢, or more. 

And because raisin bread is accepted as a 


premium loaf, you can price it to allow for 
any extra costs you may have. 


And the difference between the extra money you get 


for raisin bread and whatever extra money it may 
cost you to produce raisin bread — is extra profit. 
Profit that is over and above the profit you make 
on standard loaves. 

There is also a substantial potential of goodwill 
in raisin bread. A good, hefty raisin content can 
make it obviously a quality loaf, and can add that 


connotation of quality to your entire line. 


To help make your raisin bread pay off — 
in both prestige and profitable sales, the Raisin 
Industry is advertising raisin bread in leading na- 
tional magazines. The full-color ads, along with 
colorful breadrack hangers — with space for your 
brand imprint, are available to you free, in quantity. 
Order from: California Raisin Advisory Board, P.O 


Box 1963. Fresno, California. 








Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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...then | sez to the Boss: ] vr 
DON'T TIE MY HANDS! — 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains’ 





give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 



















IN FINE 
WOODWORKING, 
TO MAKE A 

NEAT, CLEAN CUT 





...use a hollow- 
ground cabinet 
saw blade... 


TO MAKE THE BEST RYE BREAD... 


Its POWERFUL Flour! 


We’re not in the cabinet-making the only clear strong enough to 
business. But we do have acouple make specialty health breads. 


of the “right tools” to help you Just behind Powerful in load- 
make better rye and specialty carrying capacity is Baltic brand 
breads . . . “Powerful” brand —a spring wheat clear that out- 


clear for example. Bakers tell us performs competition. 

it’s the finest clear they’ve used to 

get loaves with outstanding flavor 

and volume. Powerful has the Your Russell-Miller represen- 
ability to carry larger amounts of __ tative would like to talk with you 
rye, whole wheat, cracked wheat about both of these high quality 
and heavy ingredients like raisins. clears. He’s anxious to do business 
Many bakers feel that Powerfulis with you. Call on him often. 


Derr au rour nour ves... Peery MILLER 
Occident Kyrol American Beauty = 

Producer Occident 100% Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable é iy, ; f 

Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 


Baltic 


Sunburst Arnerican Beauty ROY! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Gold Heart Special White Spray 


* * * 
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Dost @ilejtecme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUIH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
Dicluth. M 
















° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

















BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 











CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 


















You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours ..:at have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


= = RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 29 











1. False. The ideal temperature for 
storing of yeast ic 40-45° F. At 55° F. 
or over the yeast will start to weak- 
en and deteriorate. Basements, while 
they generally feel cool, are usually 
too warm for storing yeast at any 
time. 

2. True. In fact, it is the general 
opinion that crust shrinkage is some- 
what reduced when this procedure is 
used. 

3. False. When the fresh milk is 
heated to near the boiling point and 
cooled, its baking quality is greatly 
improved. 

4.True. Invert syrup is known as 
a hygroscopic ingredient which has 
the property of drawing and retain- 
ing moisture. The lower the grade of 
molasses, the greater the invert syrup 
content. 

5. True. The greased papers may be 
removed shortly before the coffee 
cakes are finished baking so that it 
will color up properly. 

6. True. A sponge dough will pro- 
duce a more distinctive flavor. This 
difference in flavor may be overcome 
to some extent by using a prepared 
sour in the straight dough. 

7. False. It means that for each 100 
Ib. of cake batter, 125 lb. or 140 Ib. 
of fruit are used. 


8. False. The baking powder can be 
replaced by using % oz. cream of 
tartar, % oz. soda bicarbonate and 
% oz. starch. The resulting leaven- 
ing will be slightly on the alkaline 
side. 

9. True. As they have a more pro- 
nounced flavor, seeded raisins should 
be used. 

10. True. The addition of about 4 
oz. of water to each quart of egg 
whites after they are beaten with 
the first part of the sugar will show 
an improvement in the finished cakes. 

11. False. The average commercial 
loaf of bread contains about 36-38% 
moisture. 


12. False. To promote tenderness, 
the sponges and doughs should be 
fermented somewhat longer for twist 
bread than for round top bread. 

13. True. Some bakers use as high 
as 80-85% shortening for their top 
crust. 

14. True. Besides the sugar it con- 
tains about 28% milk solids and 
about 30% moisture. Some proces- 
sors of condensed milk will make 
special types using more or less sugar. 


15. False. A temperature of 70° F. 
is ideal. However, the relative hu- 
midity should be about 65%. The 
storage room should be well venti- 
lated as objectionable odors are ab- 
sorbed by flour whieh may be notice- 
able in bread. 

16. True. In shops that are not con- 
trolled, the divider loss may run as 
high as 2% or more. 

17. False. The granulation of sugar 
can be controlled during the manu- 
facturing process. Fine or coarse sug- 
ar can be produced from either sugar 
cane or sugar beets. There is no 
chemical difference in these sugars 

18. True. However, when too much 
cream of tartar is used, the crumb 
color will become slightly gray in- 
stead of whiter. It is also used in 
some pound cakes containing fruit 
as it will decrease the. tendency fo 
the fruit to settle to’ the bottoms of 
the cakes. 


19. True. When fondant is freshly 
made, it is quite firm and it is rather 
difficult to get it out of the container. 
Upon aging for six or eight days, it 
becomes quite soft and smooth and 
can be removed from the container 
without any difficulty. 

20. False. Cake flour should be 
used. Bread flour will produce a tough 
lady finger due to the greater amount 
of protein and also its protein quality 


Chicago Courtesy Club 
Ready for ASBE Meeting 


CHICAGO — Fifty-eight members 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
cago met at a luncheon meeting at 
the Midland Hotel Feb. 10 for the 
purpose of arranging the club’s spe- 
cial “Ask Me” services for the annual 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel March 6-10. At- 
tendance was considered excellent de- 
spite a driving snow storm. 

A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger 
Bros., Inc., first vice president of the 
club, presided in the absence of 
George J. Siml, Sim] & Soules, presi- 
dent, who is in Florida for his health. 
He was assisted by Raymond T. Ris- 
ley. Baking Industry magazine. 
tary. 

The program of the upcoming 
ASBE meeting was outlined by Ted 
Lauder Ekco Products Co. 

Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
was appointed general chairman of 
the Courtesy Club services for the 
ASBE meeting. Serving with him will 
be Arthur H. Gardner, Standard 
Brands, Inc., chairman of the infor- 
mation desk services; Ray F. Frink, 
National Yeast Corp., as chairman of 
the ushering services; Raymond F. 
Maloney, Ekco Products Co., as chair- 
man of the microphone services dur- 
ing business sessions; and Earl A. 
Butt, Jr., Vacuum Filter Mfg. Co., as 
chairman of the ushers at the baked 
foods display. 

Individual day chairmen of the 
courtesy services will be: Charles H. 
Barthel, Brolite Co., March 6; Joseph 
J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., March 7; J. R. Janos, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, March 8; Fred 
M. Jensen, Jr., J. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
March 9; and L. A. Wade, Anets- 
berger Bros., Inc., March 10. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the ASBE, complimented the club 
members of the courtesy services 
which have been rendered to the 
ASBE over the years. 

Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., chairman of the Courtesy Club 
golf committee, announced that the 
club golf tournament would be held 
at Rolling Green Country Club July 
28. 
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FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











. . TT 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Vl <UnUly oaker “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLAH 





ee 
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We've set aside bins solely for loading 


... and why it’s of vital importance to every flour buyer 


Here’s the flour flow picture: from mill to 
storage bins, from storage bins to loading bins. 

Flour arrives in the loading bins at least 
12 hours before we're ready to put it into car 
or truck for delivery. This gives us all the time 
we need to run a final thorough quality check 
before loading. Further tests are taken reg- 


ularly during loading. That’s how we make 


absolutely sure that all the flour you get is 
exactly the grade of flour you order. 

When we say IT’S BIN-CHECKED* it 
means the flour is right—and you can freely 
order flour either in bulk or sacks with no risk 
of flooding your line with a flour unsuited 
to your production plan. 


Why not be sure . . . switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Recogn y yed 
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IN THE BAKERY Coon 


Your Bakery Poserves the et! : 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY [% 


W | C ee « ae. = 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 
* STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 


X) 





CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


now 

multiwall 
bags 
too! 


) PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY. INC 


KANSAS CiTY - 


BUFFALO NEW YO 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















CARGILL @: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUC7S 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Board of Trade Building 








April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108° Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 


teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iows« Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 113 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 12-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., OC. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo, 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad S8t., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
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Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


California Feed Men 
To Gather April 21-23 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—R. A. Har- 
elson, Northern Star Mills, Chico, 
Cal., president of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., has an- 
nounced that the group’s annual 
meeting will be in San Francisco 
April 21-23. Headquarters will be the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Terry Coonan, Wilbur-Ellis Co. 
has been appointed general chairman, 
and will be assisted by the follow- 
ing: Harry Stevenson, program; Ed 
Iverson, entertainment; Bill Drumm, 
finance; Allen Gould, bowling, and 
Vincent Finigan, golf. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















1911 Baltimore Ave. 


‘ | 
Jones-HerrreLsaATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 














The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 











GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 






Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 









L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 
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N. V. Fer asr~e Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
Sfi°\a \ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFPFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








= 


‘ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Reference: 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller The Chase National Bank, New York 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” Midland Bank, Ltd., London 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,’’ Rotterdam 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ““DorFEacH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Skipperet 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address: ‘‘Gratns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Cable Address: “Osieck,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


ee 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sole Agents for the 








Codes: 
Bankers 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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BOSSES’ NIGHT—The sixth annual bosses’ night sponsored by the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry was sparked by this group of men who 
played prominent roles in the event Jan. 20 at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., left, has the group’s attention. 
Seated, left to right, are: L. C. Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 


and R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co.; 


back row, from the left: Harold Hoff- 


man, Red Owl Stores, and W. E. Lingren, The American Baker, Mr. Swan- 
son and Mr. Bolvig were in charge of the program, Mr. Hoffman was the 
main speaker, and Mr. Lingren, master of ceremonies. Mr. Bates is president 


of the allied group. 


Minnesota Allied Trades’ 
Sixth Bosses Night 


Attracts Good Crowd 


MINNEAPOLIS—The sixth annu- 
al bosses night of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try drew nearly 70 persons to the 
Radisson Hotel here recently. The 
get-together is sponsored every year 
by the allied trades to entertain 
their sales superiors and to outline 
the purpose of the organization. 

R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the associ- 
ation, opened the program by dis- 
pensing with regular business and 
recognizing visitors, introducing the 
bakers who have the various local 
and state bakers’ association. M. J. 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., was co-chairman of this 
year’s event with L. C. Bolvig, Proc- 
ter & Gamble. W. E. Lingren, The 
American Baker, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Harold Hoffman, in charge of pro- 


duction of Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
Hopkins, Minn., held the attention 
of the interested allieds with his 


“notes from the buyer’s side of the 
desk.” He defined future trends in 
the baking industry as he saw them 
and paid tribute to the allied trades 
as a “genuinely necessary” adjunct 
to the progress of the baking in- 
dustry. 

“The housewife is the real boss 
of both my business and yours,” Mr. 
Hoffman emphasized. ‘When _ she 
wants to change her buying habits, 
we will change to accommodate her. 
If we don’t we won’t be in busi- 
ness.” He stated that his super- 
market will quit staying open in the 
evening “just as soon as the buyer 
signifies by her non-shopping that 
she doesn’t want us to be open eve- 
nings.” 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that in 
his many years in the baking indus- 
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Solicit offers directly from 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 


millers all grades hardwheat, 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 











try his bakeries had tried firm loaves, 
specialty loaves and said that one 
of his biggest losses was in trying 
to merchandise enriched bread be- 
fore the housewife was ready to ac- 
cept it. 

“I would like to bake a firmer 
loaf—I don’t think the various soft- 
eners do a thing for the quality of 
my bread—but as long as the buyer 
makes her way down the line of 
bread racks squeezing each loaf—I 
am going to use softeners.” 

The speaker spotlighted several 
trends directly affecting the industry 
when he said that supermarkets do 
48% of all the grocery business to- 
day, and within 10 years will have 
80% of the business. “There is room 
for the independent, of course,” Mr. 
Hoffman said, “but he is going to 
have to be a big independent with 
supermarket-type services, because 
the buyer has positively indicated she 
wants self-service.” 

Recently his store put in one freez- 
er case stocked with frozen Brown 
’n Serve bakery products. Mr. Hoff- 
man predicted that 50% of bakery 
market space in the next decade will 
be in freeze cases, and he feels that 
in 15 years 75% of any large grocery 
store will be devoted to freeze cases. 

Mr. Hoffman closed with an ad- 
monition to the salesman: ‘Ask ‘how 
is my product doing?’ every once in 
a while instead of ‘what do you need 
today?’—if it isn’t doing so we!l you 
have given your customer a chance 
to say so and yourself a chance to 
remedy the failure. If the buyer says 
‘fine’ you can rest easy with confi- 
dence in yourself and your products.” 
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Rapinwax Paper Co. 
Names H. W. Wendorf 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harold W. Wen- 
dorf has been elected vice president 
for manufa:turing of Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co., it was announced recently 
by John J. Ahern, Jr., president of 
the Minneapolis firm. 

Mr. Wendorf will be in charge of 
production at both the Minneapolis 
and Chicago plants. He formerly was 
factory superintendent in Minne- 
apolis. 

Succeeding him as factory superin- 
tendent is J. Robert Kanerva. 
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Feed Output Drops 
At Kansas City 


For Second Year 


KANSAS CITY—For the second 
consecutive year, formula feed pro- 
duction in Kansas City declined in 
1954, showing the effects of the con- 
tinued drouth in the southwestern 
area and relatively poor poultry feed- 
ing ratios. The decline ran counter 
to the trend of the feed industry in 
other sections, which reported a net 
gain of 4% over the preceding year. 

Eleven mills in the Kansas City 
area produced 635,128 tons of feed 
in 1954, compared with 659,154 in the 
previous year and 762,979 two years 
ago. 

The figure of two years ago was a 
record one for this milling center, and 
the 1954 figure, despite the decline 
from the peak, was the fourth best 
in the history of this market. 

Besides trade conditions, one other 
factor has had an effect on Kansas 
City production since the peak was 
reached a few years ago. At that 
time production was close to the 
physical limit for mills in this city 
and since then the tendency has been 
for some of the milling firms oper- 
ating plants here to build auxiliary 
units elsewhere which now serve 
some of the territory formerly sup- 
plied from this market. It may be 
some years before such high marks 
of production are exceeded here. 

The principal trade reasons for the 
drop in output last year was the con- 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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tinuation of the extreme drouth over 
much of the territory in which Kan- 
sas City mills sell. This resulted in 
a reduction in dairy herds and beef 
cattle numbers in many places, and 
on top of this the government grain 
distribution program persisted in 
some form through every month of 
1954 with the exception of a few 
months in the spring. To what extent 
this distribution may have also sup- 
plied feed for some other farm ani- 
mals besides cattle will never be 
known, but no doubt this had some 
bearing on the amount of business 
done in other lines as well. 

A second misfortune of the past 
year was the great overproduction 
of eggs and broilers. This began to 
affect feed sales in midsummer and 
became a prime factor thereafter, 
one which is still exerting a deperss- 
ing influence in this section. 

Because of the heavy broiler pro- 
duction during the major part of 1954 
before prices became too depressed, 
total sales in this category were as 
good as in the previous year with the 
mills which do a large amount of this 
type of business. The same was true 
of turkey feeds, output of which 
exceeded the previous year. 


Below Expectations 

Hog feed business was generally 
good most of the year, although it 
never did reach the proportions which 
had been anticipated for this type 
of feed last spring. 

The gains in hog, turkey and broiler 
feeds, however, were insufficient to 
offset extensive losses in dairy feeds 
and egg feeds and the generally poor- 
er cattle feed sales. The latter were 
influenced in the latter part of 1954 
also by the open weather of fall and 
early winter in this region, which re- 
duced cattlemen’s needs considerably. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion in tons, of formula feed by mills 
in Kansas City for a series of years: 


2066 2.20. 635,128 ROUe esses 522,376 
1953 ..... 659,154 a errr 491,425 
1952 ..... 762,979 2946 25.0% 475,381 
1961 ..... 759,103 1946 ..... 526,932 
1960 ..... 632,715 BOG6 occas 478,673 
1949 ..... 580,383 1943 ..... 532,195 


Although accurate comparison can- 
not be made because of lack of simi- 
lar figures in most other markets, it 
is estimated that the Kansas City 
total places the city as the second 
largest among feed milling centers 
of the nation. Buffalo output is be- 
lieved to be larger. 
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Richard P. Porter 
New Vice President 


Of Larvacide Products 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Larvacide Products, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer and distributor 
of industrial and soil fumigants, as 
well as chemical specialties for agri- 
culture, recently announced the elec- 
tion of Richard P. Porter to the office 
of vice president. 

Mr. Porter will be responsible for 
the sales of soil fumigants and horti- 
cultural specialties presently han- 
dled by the company, as well as for 
the development and addition of new 
products to the company’s line. 















TOPNOTCH 


Canadian Hard Spring agtB [ica Ute ana 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 


FLOUR MILLS 










Mr. Porter came to Larvacide from 
the Ethyl Corp. where he was in 
charge of the field development pro 
gram for agricultural chemicals. He 
was formerly associated with Innis, 
Speiden & Co., as assistant manager 
of the insecticide department, and 
with W. Atlee Burpee Co. as manag- 
er of quality control. 

Prior to entering industry, Mr. 
Porter for several years was a re- 
search plant pathologist at the Vir- 
ginia State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 





E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Exporters 
FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 


antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLrour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 

















CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 
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Cables — Eastmills 





ots bp EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Sega Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
° MONTREAL, CANADA 
























“Ogilvie”. 





judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 











There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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St. Regis Starts 


Service Awards 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced a new program of 
service awards with gold, self-winding 











one feature 
of -6 ut 
$2 million 
moderniza- 
tion program! We’re all decked 
out from top to bottom—every- 
thing’s new! Same convenient lo- 
cation—same considerate rates! 


WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 





Telephone FRank 
Teletype: CG 
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wrist watches to be awarded to em- 
ployees with 25 years of service. Wrist 
watches will be awarded this year 
to 542 employees having 25 or more 
years of service. 

In addition, approximately 1,500 
new service emblems will be distrib- 
uted to employees who have been with 
the company five years or more. Pre- 
sentation of pins denoting employ- 
ment from five to fifty years will be 
made in mills, plants and offices of all 
divisions of the company. In the fu- 
ture, watches will be awarded to all 
25 year employees. 

St. Regis will present the first 50- 
year pin in the history of the com- 
pany set with a 12-point full cut dia- 
mond, to Roy Genter at the Deferiet, 
N.Y. mill. 
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CCC-Grain Warehouse 


Examiners Appointed 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Com- 
modity Stabilization Service com- 
modity office has officially assumed 
responsibility for examination of 
warehouses storing Commodity Credit 
Corporation-owned and loan grain 
within its 19-state area. 

The Chicago area, including Iowa 
and Illinois and all states east, and 
north of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, has been divided into 23 dis- 
tricts, with a CSS warehouse exam- 
iner centrally located in each. 

Most of the district warehouse ex- 
aminer positions have been filled, 
along with the leading warehouse 
examiner positions in the Chicago 
Office. Six districts still have posi- 
tions open. The open districts are be- 
ing temporarily serviced from adja- 
cent districts and from the Chicago 
office. 

Names of newly-appointed Chicago 
area examiners include many familiar 
to the grain, feed and milling trades 
The appointees, and their locations, 
are: 

Chicago CSS commodity office 
(supervisors and examiners-at-large): 














Ralph D. Klopfenstein, Herbert A. 
Henrichs, Bernard J. Heing, Lambert 


Lapour, Rogers A. Smith and Leslie 
M. Scott 
Iowa (seven districts): Fred E. 


Boehmcke, Cedar Rapids: Clair W. 
Whitney, Storm Lake; Orville V. 
Heaton, Webster; Victor S. Williams, 
Fort Dodge, and Howard T. Wood, 
Algona. Two districts in Iowa are 
open. These comprise 16 counties 
around Atlantic and 18 counties 
around Mason City and Waterloo. 

Illinois (6 districts): Oscar M. Reg- 
nier, Chicago; Harry N. Lines, Mor- 
ris; Jesse Carter, Springfield: Fred J. 
Wood, Taylorville, and Thomas B. 
Dudley, Danville. The Galesburg dis- 
trict in Illinois is open. 

Indiana (two districts): Clinton T. 
Borden, New Carlisle, and Fred D. 
Myers, Indianapolis. The southern 
district in Indiana also will service 
the adjacent northern Kentucky area 

Michigan (three districts): George 
F. Tighe, Detroit. Two Michigan dis- 
tricts are open, one being the Battle 
Creek area and the other is the 
Grand Rapids Bay City area. 

Ohio (three districts): Edward L 
Cassier, Elyria. Thomas M. Connolly, 
currently working in Ohio, is expect- 
ed to be transferred soon to one of 
the open districts in Iowa, and 
Charles W. Bovard, currently in IIli- 
nois, is expected to transfer to Ohio. 
That will leave one district in Ohio 
open. 

Eastern states (two districts): 
Donald Snyder is working out of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and the Chicago 
office plans to place an examiner soon 
in or near Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Stored Grain Pests 
In Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA. Grain 
pests are hard at work on a large 
portion of Oklahoma's 30 million 
bushels of farm stored grain. 

A state wide tour by C. F. Stiles, 
Oklahoma A, & M. College extension 


























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIM CO. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
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J. Alden Extrom 


CHASE APPOINTMENT—J. Alden 
Extrom has been named general man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co. paper mill 
at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, according to 
an announcement by R. N. Conners, 
executive vice president of Chase. Mr. 
Extrom, recently technical superin- 
tendent of the Alton Box Board Co. 
of Alton, Ill, has served as paper 
consultant to Charles T. Main, Inc., 
and to Meade Sales Corp., and was 
technical director of the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Co. (now National Con- 
tainer Corp. of Wisconsin). 





entomologist, and James E. Nix, 
wheat marketing specialist, revealed 
bran bugs and weevils in many wheat, 
oat and barley farm storage bins and 
quonsets. 

The lesser grain borer was doing 
the most damage to wheat. However, 
the confused flour beetle and the rice 
weevil were also damaging a lot of 
grain. 

A great deal of the wheat and 
some of the oats and barley are in 
government storage, but it is still the 
farmer’s responsibility to keep it in- 
sect free. Some loans have already 
been called in on some of the more 
seriously damaged grain. 

Fumigants are the best control. 
According to Mr. Stiles, satisfactory 
results depend on closely following di- 
rections. He says that many control 
measures are futile because of im- 
proper application methods. 

Common mistakes are fumigating 
with less than the recommended dos- 
age on grain that is not leveled off 
in the bin, placing cans of fumigant 
in the grain or turning a jug of the 
material upside down and allowing 
the fumigant to seep down into the 
grain. 

The grain should be covered quick- 
ly, uniformly and thoroughly with a 
coarse spray from a compressed air 
sprayer outside the bin for best re- 
sults. Any openings in the bottom 
of the bins should be chinked. 

Insects cannot be discovered by 
casual observation. A grain probe and 
sieve with common screen wire is 
effective. The insects will sieve 
through, leaving the grain on top. 
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Niagara District of AOM 
Plans Meeting April 30 


BUFFALO—The Niagara District 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers will hold its annual spring 
meeting April 30 at the Markeen 
Hotel in Buffalo, according to an 
announcement from Roy F. Kehr, 
secretary of the district. 
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Cooperatives Set 
Membership Record 


WASHINGTON — Total member- 
ships in farmer cooperatives have 
reached a record 7.5 million, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Statistics compiled yearly 
by the Farmer Cooperative Service 
show this total for 1952-53. It is al- 
most double the number of 10 years 
ago, although only slightly higher 
than the memberships of 1951-52. 

The 7.5 million memberships repre- 
sent some 3 million individual farm- 
ers, many of them belonging to more 
than one cooperative. 

The number of cooperatives showed 
a small drop—10,114 in 1952-53 com- 
pared with 10,166 the preceding year. 
The loss occurred in marketing and 
service cooperatives largely because 
of consolidations. Farm supply as- 
sociations showed a significant gain 
in number, accounting for one-third 
of the total. They also moved up in 
their membership to 3.1 million, or 
more than 40% of the total. 

Net value of the 1952-53 business 
transacted by farmer cooperatives, 
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not including that between co-ops was 
$9.5 billion—a gain of $100 million 
over 1951-52. 

Products sold for farmers who were 
members of marketing cooperatives 
had a net value of almost $7.4 billion 
in 1952-53. Dairy products led in 
value, with a net total of more than 
$2.4 billion. Second in rank was grain, 
including soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, with a net value of almost $1.6 
billion. Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts were third with a net value of 
slightly less than $1.5 billion. 

The West North Central region— 
comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas—led in the 
number of associations with 3,975. 
These associations had memberships 
of more than 2 million and did a net 
business valued at more than $2.4 
billion. 

Second in number of associations 
was the East North Central region 
comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The 2,131 
groups in this region showed member- 
ships of just under 2 million and led 
all regions in the business. they 
transacted with a net total of slightly 
less than $2.5 billion. 


Minnesota had the largest number 
of associations—1,330. Next in num- 
ber of associations was Wisconsin 
with 866, followed by Iowa with 718. 

Illinois led in membership with 
Estimated Business in Specified Commodity 

and Service Groups of Marketing, Farm 


Supply and Related Service Co- 
operatives, 1952-53* 


E fe = 
us 5 S$ 
oe s £3.% 
$= @ £66 
eer eE =tex= 
EGS fe See 
sas £5 sSEeEe 
Heats a a Oe 

Commodities $1,000 $1,000 
Products market- 

ed for patrons: 
Cotton and cotton 

ProductS ...sceccs 568 420,98 375,449 
Dairy products ... 2,112 2,851,102 2,418,315 
Grain, soybeans, 

soybean meal 

ONG GR scecvcaws 2,748 2,415,778 1,584,885 
Livestock and live- 

stock products .,. 671 1,576,874 1,476,120 
Poultry products .. 696 380,281 336,218 
DOD accncéangeue se 57 176,423 135,654 
BORRNED ciwsecocs 30 168,307 168,307 
Supplies purchased 

for patrons: 
POOR. asccadcoseses 4,238 1,118,087 847,992 
Fertilizer ......... 3,392 345,631 216,207 
Insecticides ....... 1,489 34,750 23,987 
BORE .cccnctnevesss 3,371 133,992 101,252 


*Preliminary. tThis figure represents value 
at the first level at which cooperatives trans- 
act business for farmers. It does not include 
wholesale business of farm supply coopera- 
tives with other cooperatives or terminal 
market sales for local associations. 
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573,337, Minnesota ranked second 
with 570,401, and Missouri placed 
third with 439,315. 

California led the nation in value 
of business transacted. With 461 as- 
sociations and a membership of 131,- 
479, California showed a net value of 
slightly more than $803 million. Illi- 
nois was in second place with net 
business valued at more than $697 
million, and Minnesota was third with 
a net of more than $649 million. 
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Federal Refrigerator 


Distributors Named 


WAUKESHA, WIS. — Recent ap- 
pointment of two West Coast distrib- 
utors has been announced by John 
Romadka, president of Federal Re- 
frigerator Manufacturing Co. 

Harry Elster Co., Los Angeles, will 
represent the Federal line in south- 
ern California, parts of Nevada and 
Arizona, 

Nicholson Supplies and Equipment, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., will handle the 
Federal line of bakery equipment in 
Western Canada. 
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.. +Modern, Efficient 
Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 


}[ammond . 
MultiWalls Es 


“TREES 
ARE A CROP” 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 
best advantage and made to your exact specifications .. . 
delivered when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available 
to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 
it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 













egal OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


In these days of government loans, there is generally 
a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 
acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 
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BURR | BRS MULLS, in corperated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, 


f ( ‘ 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING ' 
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J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


REAM OF 
CANADIAN ae 2 St MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ( 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER | 
Robin Hood Flour og 0 lea 
Mills L 
ills meee - s x nA %, 


"708" OFFICE, VANCOUVER PURITY THREE STARS 
, CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GRE a UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” : WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


ROLLED OATS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Eindeed 






Cable Address | EP, ' ALL 
“HASTINGS” UN CABLE CODES 
Montreal € Bax” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


. 
—— +t + 
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H. R. Clark Again 
Heads Nebraska 
Grain Group 


LINCOLN, NEB. At the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. held in Omaha Feb. 
22, H. R Clark, chief inspector of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, was re- 
elected president of the organization. 

Other officers reelected at the an- 
nual meeting were: First vice presi- 
dent, Henry J. Schmitt, manager of 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha; 
vice president, Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hagemeister’s, Inc., Hemingford; vice 
president, Earl Gale, Gale Grain and 
Fuel Co., McCook; treasurer, Byron 
Dunn, president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Lincoln; secretary, Leslie 
F. Sheffield, Lincoln; and consultant, 
J. C. Swinbank, College of Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln. 

Newly elected to the executive 
committee was Ervin J. Kaura, Up- 
dike Grain Corp., Omaha, to replace 
Delbert G. Ellis, now with Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co. at Denver. 
Richard H. Good, agricultural direc- 
tor of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, was also elected to the execu- 
tive committee to replace C. W. 
Means, now with the Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. 

Executive Committee 

Reelected to the executive commit- 
tee were: Paul J. Babue, Chadron 
(Neb.) Milling Co.; M. C. Brown, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; John R. Cooper, O. A. Coop- 
er Co., Humboldt; John E. Eidam, 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co., 
Omaha; Charles B. Green, Omaha 
Elevator Co., Omaha; Herbert J 
Hughes, wheat grower, Imperial; H 
B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; and R. M. Scoular, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., of Omaha 

The annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. fol- 
lowed a joint luncheon with the crop 
improvement committee of the Oma- 
ha Chamber of Commerce with over 
80 in attendance. Charles B. Green, 
chairman of the crop improvement 
committee, presided at the luncheon. 
Guest speakers were E. W. Janike, 
associate director of the University 
of Nebraska agricultural extension 
service, and Philip S. Sutton, asso- 
ciate state leader of farm and home 
development for the Nebraska exten- 
sion service. 

Highlights of Activities 

A report on the activities carried 
out by the organization in 1954 wa* 
given by Mr. Sheffield. Using severa! 
slides to illustrate his report, th* 
secretary called attention to fow 
highlights of the year 1954. Thes 
were: (1) Program involving use o° 
diverted acres from wheat and cor” 
allotments; (2) Expansion of grain 
storage facilities in Nebraska; (3) 
Continued premium prices for high 
quality Nebraska wheat; and (4) Ef 
forts to maintain the high percentage 
of Nebred and Cheyenne in westerr 
Nebraska. He also reported on 1954 
activities of the association including 
(1) Grain improvement test plots 
over the state; (2) Milling and bak 
ing tests; (3) Seed drillbox surveys; 
(4) Soybean conference; (5) Wheat 
variety and field plot meetings; (6) 
Nebraska Wheat Show; (7) Radio, 
TV, newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity; (8) The association advertising 
campaign; and (9) The membership 
campaign. 
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U.S. SURPLUS PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 





the wheat economy’s malady are 
some underlying factors which must 
be examined to see the whole issue 
in proper perspective. 

It is noted in quarters which should 
be in a position to form sound judg- 
ment that in the spring wheat belt, 
farmers this year may reject further 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat in a referendum 
which will be necessary. It may be 
recalled that the last referendum on 
marketing quotas was carried only 
because of the preponderance of fa- 
vorable votes from the state of North 
Dakota. 


Spring Wheat Farmers 

In the spring wheat belt, producers 
of high protein wheat believe that 
they are being unfairly penalized by 
the application of acreage restrictions 
and marketing quotas because of the 
heavy production of wheats of lower 
value in other parts of the nation. 
The spring wheat farmers appear 
to believe that without these acre- 
age and marketing restrictions, they 
would be able to market their rela- 
tively small part of the entire crop at 
good or favorable prices. 

While a casual judgment on the 
part of the spring wheat farmer may 
appear sound, it is wondered whether 
those farmers stop to consider that 
CCC now holds upwards of 200 mil- 
lion bushels of spring wheat taken 
under loan defaults, and if there were 
no acreage restrictions or marketing 
quotas as a result of a rejection of 
controls through referendum, the re- 
sale price of CCC stocks of wheat 
could fall as low as the statutory re- 
sale price of 105% of support plus 
carrying charges. The CCC re-sale 
price therefore would set the market 
for the high protein spring wheats 
at least until the stocks were ex- 
hausted. 

From every viewpoint, it is con- 
sidered extremely dangerous to the 
world economy if the U.S. price of 
wheat should be permitted to drop 
so disastrously as might be caused by 
the rejection of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas for the next 
wheat crop. Perhaps after spring 
wheat farmers realize this possibility, 
they may reconsider a vote to reject 
quotas. 

Even if qoutas were rejected, it is 
possible that USDA might not use 
the full measure of law in lowering 
supports to 50% of parity as is now 
possible under the farm act if the 
quotas are rejected in a referendum. 
USDA might decide that a less sharp 
reduction would be more appropriate 
to meet world marketing conditions, 
since it might reasonably be expected 
that a drop of U.S. price supports on 
wheat to 50% of parity would have 
ruinous effects on world wheat and 
other grains. 

Likewise, it would not be expected 
that the State Department would 
stand complacently by to permit a 
price debacle on the grain commodity 
front. 

Consequently, with all these un- 
pleasant connotations on the wheat 
front at home, with surpluses mount- 
ting despite vigorous export efforts 
and tight production controls—it now 
seems necessary that something must 
be ventured. It would appear that 
the initiative must come from Con- 
gress. 

At USDA it is felt that if Congress 
does take the initiative this session, 
as is now deemed necessary, it might 
be proposed that the wheat support 
program be treated as a special farm 


problem by itself and some new level 
of support be adopted, say 65 to 70% 
of parity. At that level, it is believed, 
many of the old practices of feeding 
wheat in areas where produced 

where now wheat goes into loan 
rather than feed channels—would be 
restored and the USDA could gain a 
breathing spell whereby it could man- 
age the present surplus through a 
long slow process of liquidation into 
export markets. As things now shape 
up in export market expectations, it 
may take USDA as long as five years 
to bring our supply-demand picture 
into balance, even with maximum 
acreage controls and marketing quo- 
tas on the domestic wheat producers. 

In the meantime, the prospect that 
new crop wheat under these tight 
controls can be held down to a sup- 
ply-demand balance is likely to be 
questioned. In 1954 on all wheat, the 
yield per acre was estimated by 
USDA at 18.1 bu. per acre. If that 
average were to be sustained in years 
when maximum planted acreage 
available for price support at any 
level were he'd to the minimum of 
55 million acres, the domestic out- 
turn would be roughly a billion bush- 
els. 

Domestic demand plus a reasonable 
export movement from the U.S. as 
a residual supplier of 200 million 
bushels would amount to less than 
annual production unless more sub- 
stantial amounts were moved into 
feeding. The current feed estimate for 
the wheat crop is merely a residual 
or bookkeeping figure, roughly esti- 
mated at 100 million bushels plus or 
minus by crop years. Seed require- 
ment would obviously fall sharply 
as the acreage controls would reduce 
this demand factor. 


More Grain Problems 

While wheat stands out as the 
major headache of USDA now, it is 
evident that unless some major 
change is effected by this Congress, 
USDA will be forced into a com- 
pounding of grain problems by piling 
up surpluses of other grains such as 
barley and grain sorghums. It can- 
not be expected that disposition of 
wheat into feed channe’s will do more 
than displace feed grains which are 
now bursting the seams of storage 
bins. 

California, which might ordinarily 
be seen as an outlet for wheat as 
feed, now faces a record barley crop 
which will beg for storage if its dis- 
posal there is impeded by wheat sales 
for feed from the Pacific Northwest. 
Also, the California milo crop will go 
begging for storage in face of wheat 
feed sales. West Coast experts told 
to this reporter this week that on 
new crop milo the price now ap- 
pears to be $2.20 cwt., which would 
be an equivalent of wheat at $1.32 
bu. Obviously to move wheat in com- 
petition with barley for feeding pur- 
poses, the USDA would have to price 
wheat ruthlessly below milo. 

At the same time it is clear that 
any disposal of wheat for feed in 
any area would be a replacement of 
feed grains. 

The creeping stagnation which 
stems from the 1951 crop year deci- 
sion of the former secretary of agri- 
culture, Charles F. Brannan, to im- 
pose acreage allotments and market- 
ing controls on wheat is now taking 
its toll on the entire farm economy. 
The dance is over and the fiddler is 
at the door asking his pay. 

The problem is now on the con- 
gressional threshold. The choices 
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under present law are unpalatable. 
The House Agriculture Committee 
is now hell-bent on restoring rigid 
high price supports. The House sub- 
committee on appropriations is de- 
manding that CCC price under its 
charter authority its agricultural sur- 
pluses for such prices as they may 
bring in world markets. The senate 
Agriculture Committee under the 
leadership of Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.) is standing on the sidelines. 

The New Deal farm program is in 
a state of collapse burdened by the 
Steaga.1 amendment which was im- 
posed prior to the war merely as a 
wartime measure to protect the U.S. 
farmer in a transition period post- 
war. Congress clung to tho Steagail 
amendment with its high price sup- 
ports because each Congress was un- 
willing to face the economic facts of 
life. 

Now with a new theory of U.S. 
agriculture as advanced by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture 
based on a livestock economy as the 
storehouse for grains—the painful re- 
adjustment seems to be coming to a 
boil, an economic crisis stage which, 
if permitted to run its course, may 
produce economic disaster in world 
commodity markets. 

The real managers of the USDA 
programs now people .like James 
McConnell, Earl Hughes, Earl Butz, 
Walter Berger and others—face a 
blind alley from which there is no 
escape unless Congress grasps the un- 
pleasant nettle and quickly. 

It looks now as though the alterna- 
tives are a big feed wheat program 
or a radical overhaul of the wheat 
aspects of the farm program im- 
mediately. 


Specialist in Grain 
Sanitation Named 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the temporary appointment of Clyde 
C. Noyes, Lincoln, Neb., to the Feder- 
al Extension Service, effective March 


C. M. Ferguson, administrator of 
the extension service, said Mr. Noyes 
will join with USDA specialists in 
assisting the state extension services 
in an intensified educational program 
on grain sanitation. He will be on 
leave from the University of Ne- 
braska, where he has been state 
leader of extension programs. 

For many years state extension 
services in the principal grain states 
have been conducting educational 
programs to help farmers, elevator 
operators and grain dealers in pro- 
viding better grain storage. They 
have also been assisting farmers in 
controlling insects, rodents, and other 
pests in order to prevent heavy Josses 
in stored grain and to maintain the 
quality of cereal foods. It will be 
Mr. Noyes’ responsibility to further 
develop these educational efforts. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ross Machine Firm 


Purchases Warehouse 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—P. J. 
Montgomery, general manager of the 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., has 
purchased a warehouse at 33 N.E. 23 
as part of an expansion program here. 
The building will be remodeled and 
additional equipment purchased. The 
firm, which manufactures feed, flour 
and cotton oil machinery, will con- 
tinue its plant and general offices at 
12 N.E. 28. 

H. H. Steub, formerly associated 
with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has 
joined the Ross firm as vice president 
in charge of engineering and sales. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
on sales on the declining market of 
last week. 

Family flour sales continued fair 
and directions were reported as ex- 
cellent. Most mills were agreed it was 
a substantially improved week over 
last year. The price of family flour 
remained at $8.05. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Spring top 
patent $6.65@7.05, standard $6.45@ 
6.95, clear $5.55@6.35, hard winter 
short $6.21@6.50, 95% patent $6.11@ 
6.40, clear $5.35@5.54, family flour 
$8.05, soft winter short $7.13@7.42, 
standard $6.20@6.72, clear $5.35@ 
5.61. 


St. Louis: Dullness prevailed in the 
flour trade last week. Inquiries slowed 
down more, and new bookings of any 
volume seemed rather remote. Sales 
as a rule are limited to small replace- 
ment lots. 

Shipping directions have been just 
fair. 

Clears and low grades were in 
fairly good demand. Quotations Feb. 
25: In 100-lb. cottons: Family, top 
soft patent $6.65, top hard $7.90, or- 
dinary $6.40. In 100-lb. papers: Bak- 
ers’ cake $7.25, pastry $5.50, soft 
straights $5.60, clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.30, standard 
$6.15, clears $5.40; spring short $7.15, 
standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of both spring wheat 
and Kansas wheat flour were very 
poor last week. The lack of orders 
was said to reflect poor business in 
the bakery trade. Despite the talk 
of improved business conditions, bak- 
eries are setting their orders back 
because of reduced bread volume. 

Spring wheat flour was off 3¢ and 
Kansas was down 6¢. Kansas wheat 
has been affected by weather reports 
and the government’s disclosure of a 
larger than anticipated amcunt of 
free available wheat. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was down 10¢ and pastry flour 
was off 5¢. Sales of both types of these 
flours were also light. 

Export activity continued to dimin- 
ish last week. Largest purchase of 
the week was Israel’s order for four 
cargoes of hard wheat and one cargo 
of red wheat. The Netherlands bought 
some .50 ash flour and was seeking 
additional higher ash flour. Japan 
bought two cargoes of white wheat. 

Four mills are working on a 100,000 
ewt. order of .48 ash flour for the 
CSS. This was in exchange for 208,000 
bu. of 12% protein wheat from the 
tt & tod 

Flour output here was up slightly 
from a week ago and held steady with 
a year ago. Mill running time ranged 
from 5 to 6% days. 

Quotations Feb. 25: Spring family 
$8.20@8.30, high gluten $7.81@7.96, 
short $7.36@7.51, standard $7.31@ 
7.41, straight $7.26, first clear $668 
@6.71; hard winter short $6.98@7.03, 
standard $6.83@6.88, first clear $5.93 
@6.53; soft winter short patent $7.96 
@7.99, standard $7.14@7.26, straight 
$5.80@5.91, first clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Flour bookings by both 
bakers and jobbers here last week 


were slow. Shipping directions also 
lagged, although slight improvement 
was reported for hard winter wheat 
flours. 

There are indications that buyers 
will extend coverages should a signi- 
ficant weakening in price levels oc- 
cur. Many buyers hold strong posi- 
tions with balances sufficient to last 
for another month and more. 

Tightness in the free wheat supply 
and talk about a reduction in the 
support level have added to buyers’ 
inclinations to wait out the market. 

The “wait and see” attitude of New 
York buyers has been influenced by 
the weather picture in the Southwest, 
also. The beneficial effects of recent 
precipitation there, however, was 
somewhat minimized by USDA re- 
ports that serious conditions still ex- 
ist, although vulnerable acreage has 
been reduced by the moisture. Buy- 
ers’ confidence that prices will re- 
flect favorable weather conditions at 
this time can easily be shaken by 
severe storms which may occur any- 
time prior to harvest. 

Export demand has been quiet, with 
scattered small lots reported. 

Quotations Feb. 25: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.82@7.92, 
standard patents $7.27@7.37, clears 
$6.70@6 95; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.82@6.92, standard $662G 
$6.72; soft winter high ratio $6.70@8, 
straights $5.75@6.05. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the 
local market fluctuated in a narrow 
price range last week with final 
prices edging off slightly. Most 
grades of springs worked 3¢ higher 
early in the week but lost all of the 
gain to close 2¢ net lower for the 


week. First clears were an exception, 
holding unchanged. Hard winters fol- 
lowed a similar trend and finished 3¢ 
net lower. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

Buying activity dwindled to a mere 
trickle during the week and very 
few sales were reported. The wide 
fluctuation of the wheat futures was 
believed to have promoted some cau- 
tion but some operators stated it 
was a direct reflection of the general- 
ly slow demand at the consumer level. 
A good many bakers were reported 
to be covered through April on the 
southwestern flours and some opera- 
tors even further in the springs. With 
these balances on hand and coupled 
with the slow pace of withdrawals, it 
Was generally expected that quota- 
tions would have to decline to “bar- 
gain” levels to awaken any extensive 
buying interest. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Spring short 
patents $7.40@7.50, standards $7.30@G 
7.40, high gluten $7.85@7.95, first 
clears $6.72@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.85@6.95; straights $6.65 
@6.75; Pacific soft wheat flour $6 57 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.02, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@7.92; family $8.32. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight improve- 
ment was experienced in flour busi- 
ness last week when softness and 
slightly lower prices developed. Buy- 
ing, however, was far from being 
really active and the quantities in- 
volved were moderate. Hard winters 
were the most active, with northern 
springs showing a slight increase. 
Soft winters were especially quiet. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
f Through Feb. 18, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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2,341.0 264.9 5,446.6 969.4 *6,416.0 


*Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only sale recorded 


by France. **Less than .100. 


Bakers and jobbers took on limited 
amounts of both hard winters and 
northern springs, with a fair percent- 
age still buying on a p.d.s. basis. 

The prices on soft winters were 
only slightly lower, which resulted 
in cracker and cookie bakers refrain- 
ing from adding to their present con- 
tracts which are at a considerably 
lower figure than current market 
prices. Cake flour sales showed signs 
of improvement, with moderate 
amounts being purchased for 90 to 
120 days’ shipment. 

Shipping directions were about as 
anticipated and fairly good. Stocks 
on hand are well maintained and 
show a slight increase. 

Export inquiries and flour sales 
with both European and the Latin 
American countries were extremely 
quiet, with only scattered small sales 
to the Americas and nothing reported 
to European countries. Bids from the 
Netherlands were too low for mill ac- 
ceptance. 

Quotations Feb. 25, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $625@635, 
standarc $6.10@6.25, first clear $5@ 
5.40; spring short patent $7@7.15, 
standard $6.75 @7.10, first clear $6.10 
@6.80, high gluten $7.35@7.70; soft 
wheat short patent $5.95 @ 6.25, 
straight $5.60@5.85, first clear $5.90 
@6.25, high ratio cake $6.25@6 65; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.40, pastry 
$6.65 @6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The grind held up quite 
well last week, both at interior and 
terminal mills, but it was on the 
basis of former bookings and did not 
represent any volume of new business. 
Millers indicate that the grind for 
March is not expected to be as good 
as it has been in February, and do- 
mestic business is simply holding its 
own. Export shipments during Febru- 
ary have been heavy, with both the 
Philippines and Hawaii trying to beat 
an increase in ocean freight. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Feb. 26: 
Family patent $8.10, bluestem $7.27, 
bakery $7.48, pastry $6.48. 

Portland: The Army has been in 
the market for flour but totals were 
not available at the close of last 
week. This helped to account for a 
rise in export mill grindings. There 
also was increased buying on the 
part of the Philippines. In the latter 
case removal of import restrictions 
brought a flurry from buyers there. 
Altogether, there was an improve- 
ment in both mill bookings and grind- 
ings last week. Quotations Feb. 25: 
High gluten $7.47, all Montana $7.33, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.48, blue- 
stem bakers $7.28, cake $7.50, pastry 
$6.60, pie $6.20, whole wheat 100% 
$6.74, graham $6.42, cracked wheat 


$6.12. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Export flour sales for 
the week ended Feb. 24 were down 
almost 50,000 bbl. to 197,000 bbl. The 
latest figure included just over 60,- 
000 bbl. for IWA buyers. Domestic 
trade is moderately good and mills 
continue to operate close to capacity 
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on a five-day week. Supplies are not 
burdensome and prices are steady. 
Quotations Feb. 26: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Export flour interest 
here last week continued to center 
around the Philippines prospects as 
a result of the decontrol measures 
just put into effect in Manila. 

The immediate result as far as 
Canadian mills are concerned is that 
all the available ocean space for 
March loading has been taken up. 
The volume will be in advance of 
previous months but exporters ex- 
pect that the demand will likely ease 
off after the initial rush. 

Flour sales to other areas around 
the Pacific were reported average 
and confined chiefly to monthly re- 
quirements. 

In the domestic trade, prices for 
hard wheat grinds held steady. Cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: Domestic busi- 
ness continues to be steady, despite 
the higher wheat prices on account 
of changes in the U.S.-Canadian ex- 
change rate. Quotations Feb. 26: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $11 
@11.50, less cash discounts, 98’s cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.60 
@9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There has been some interest on 
the part of the U.K. buyers in nation- 
al and 72% extraction spring wheat 
flour. The activity at this time may 
be due, in part at least, to the 5¢ 
per 100 Ib. increase in ocean freight 
rates which will become effective 
with the opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence. In addition, business 
to other regular markets was worked. 

Demand for winter wheat flour 
was practically non-existent. Quota- 
tions for this type of flour Feb. 26: 
$4 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, 
in export cottons. 

There were plentiful offerings of 
winter wheat, with no great interest 
in the absence of flour sales. Quota- 
tions Feb. 26: $1.58@1.60 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices of bran and 
standard midds. were off 50¢@$1.50 
ton in the week ending Feb. 28, with 
easiness attributed to the report that 
government officials were considering 
a feed wheat disposal program. Also, 
offerings were increased. Quotations 
Feb. 28: Bran $44.50@45.50, standard 
midds. $45@46, flour midds. $50, red 
dog $50@52. 

Kansas City: The possibility that 
wheat surpluses might be released 
for feeding purposes had a momen- 
tary dampening effect on millfeed 
late last week Some slight gains were 
made on the market Feb. 28, how- 
ever, when it was assured that the 
plan had not definitely been set. 
Lighter flour mill operations, together 
with some improvement in formula 
feed production, contributed to the 
improved price of millfeed this week. 
Quotations, Feb. 28: Bran $42@42.50, 
shorts $45@46 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 25: 
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Bran $42@42.50, shorts $45@45.50. 
Bran declined $1.50 ton and shorts 
50¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand last week on both bran and 
shorts. Prices closed $1.50 lower on 
bran and 50¢ lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars, Feb. 26: Bran 
$44.50@45.50, millrun $46 @47, shorts 
$47.50@48.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
somewhat lower with bran off $1.50 
and shorts $1 from a week ago. De- 
mand was fairly good from jobbers 
of the immediate area. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $41.75@ 
42.50; shorts $44.75 @45.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
last week was quite good while offer- 
ings were moderate in volume: Quo- 
tations Feb. 25: Bran $51@52, gray 
shorts $53@54, delivered TCP; un- 
changed on bran but about 50¢ higher 
on shorts, compared to one week 
previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were extremely 
slow for the week ending Feb. 28, as 
bran showed a definite tendency to 
weakness during the period. Running 
time on the part of flour mills con- 
tinued slow. Quotations Feb. 28: Bran 
$47.50, standard midds. $49, flour 
midds. $53@53.50, red dog $55@56. 

St. Louis: Shorts were strong and 
in good demand; bran was weak with 
little demand. Quotations Feb. 25: 
Bran $46.25@46.75, shorts $49.25@ 
49.75, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued to 
be poor last week. Production has re 
turned to normal, but mixer demand 
was slow. One factor affecting the 
market now is that bran is competi- 
tively priced with corn, milo and 
brewers’ grains. The disclosure that 
there are quantities of condemned 
grain in storage has also put a damp- 
er on the market. Sacked Buffalo 
prices were at a premium over west- 
ern and Canadian points but on bulk 
eastern mills were on a competitive 
basis. Sales from Buffalo to the New 
England area were light last week 
Both bran and middlings were off 
$1.50 to $2 a ton and heavy feeds 
were steady to $1 lower. Quotations 
Feb. 25: Bran $53.50@54.50, standard 
midds. $54@55, flour midds. $55.50@ 
56.50, red dog $55.50@58.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
generally lower in the local market 
last week, reflecting the combina- 
tion of moderately increased offerings 
and a generally more cautious atti- 
tude on the part of most buyers. Both 
bran and middlings sold off $2, with 
quotations at the close representing 
a willingness to sell rather than any 
reflection of buying support. A few 
more Canadian offerings of feed 
than normal also tended to weaken 
the price structure. Quotations Feb. 
26: Bran $60, midds. $61. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
reflected unsettled conditions exist- 
ing in the grain market last week 
Inquiries were easier from mixers 
and jobbers and demand strength- 
ened towards the week-end. Offerings 
were lighter and prices declined ap- 
proximately $1 over the week. Book- 
ings were limited to immediate and 
nearby requirements. Quotations Feb. 
25: Bran $51@52.50, shorts $54@ 
55.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
showed some signs of easiness last 
week, with a few cars of distress 
feed offered to the trade at about $1 
per ton under current asking quota- 
tions. Most mills held prices firm at 
$46 per ton, but there were reports 
in the trade of quotations at $45, or 
even $44.50 on bids. There was no 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago 
Spring family . s @ $8.20@8.5 
Spring top patent P ‘ 6.65 @7.05 a a a 
Spring high gluten ( 7.11@7.! « a 7.81@ 
Spring short . et i 1.66@ 6.7 @7.15 7.36@ 
Spring standard ‘ 5.45 @6.95 56 @7.05 7.31@ 
Spring straight ‘ ( « @ 
Spring first clear ‘ ‘ 5.55 @6.35 5.86 @6.30 #6.85 6.68 
Hard winter family 4 5 a 1.55 @7. w7.90 
Hard winter high gluten 5.21 @6.5 a “a 
Hard winter short ( . a 1.054 a 6.30 
Hard winter standard 5.20@6.7% ° a 5.954 -.@6.15 
Hard winter first clear 5.35 @5.5 “a .99@5.2 @5.40 
Soft winter family ( ; a a ‘ @ 6.65 
Soft winter short patent 7.13 @7.7 a a a 
Soft winter standard 6.20@6.72 a @. a 
Sof winter straight at a“ a 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend, 


Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis 
$6.66 @7.85 4 oS. 


Buffalo 


w-a-3 


5 80@ 
5.35 @5. ‘ a n . 5.41@ 
1.87 @4.97 i3@ 4.05 a“ a a 
3.00@4.2: 3 @3.90 “a a a 
bulk a 7.25@7.30 a a a 


ON 


New Yo hila Boston f 
Spring family . @8.3 . $ @3.32 “ 
Spring high gluten 7 ,@7.92 7.85 07.95 
Spring short G 7 7.5 7.40 @7.50 
Spring standard . 7.27 @7.37 4 7.3 7 7 30@7.40 .75@ 
Spring first clear 3.7 95 1.72 4.8 6.72@6.97 1.10@ 
Hard winter short 5.82 92 og 5. 8G 5.95 6.8546.95 5. 25@6.35 
Hard winter standard 1.62 72 q a 6.10 @6.25 
Hard winter 
Soft 


first 
winter short 
winter 
Soft winter 
Rye flour 
Granular 


*ittsburgh *New 


7.35@ 
7.00@ 


clear ( ‘( a 
patent ( a 
straight 5 . 5.77@6.02 56.60@5 

first clear ‘ ‘ “a 5.90@6 
whites 5.35 @5.45 
blend, 


5.00@5 


5.95@ 6.25 
Soft 


a a 


bulk “a a 


Seattle 
$...@8.10 
@7.27 
~++@7.48 
-.-@6.48 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s 

Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


Toronto **Winniper 
$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 

8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
exportst ‘ @ 4.00 soo s@ on 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


Spring top patent 
Bakers 


Winter 


Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib f.o.b. at 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
$53.50@54.5 $ a 
54.00 @55 i“ 


55.50 @56.5 


based on car 
sacks, indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis eatin 
Bran 

Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


@47.50 $44.50@45.50 
a 49.00 
53.00@ 53.50 
55.00@ 56,00 


@ 60,00 
15.50@ 46.00 @ 61.00 
“50.00 
50.00 @52.00 55.50 @58.5 a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft 
Bran . $42.00@42.50 $46.25@46.75 $51.00@ $51.00@5 
Shorts 45.00 @ 46.00 19.25@ 49.75 52.000 54.00 54 00@55.5 
Mill run tate 1 a ‘a 


Worth New Orleans 


52.00 


14.50@ 46,00 


Middlings 
$61.00@ 63.00 
51.004 56.00 


Bran 
$57.50 @59.50 


46.00 @ 51.00 


Shorts 
$59.50@ 60.50 
16.00 @ 53.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
—-Chicago——— -— 
May 





FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May 


Minneapolis —- 
May July Mar. 


Kansas City — 
Mar May July 
hard hard hard 


236% 2 211 


July Sept 


240% 2337 220% 216% 204% 206% 
HOLIDAY 
217% 213% 200% 203 
240% 219 214% 202 204% 
2 216% 213% 204% 


a RY 


Chicago Winnipeg 
Mar. May May July 
110% 113% 115 114% 
HOLIDAY 
113% 112% 123 
113% 112% 126 
111% 110% 125 


208% 
PORM 
202% 208% 


——— ——OATSB 
Minneapolis 
May July 


125% 


Chicago 
Mar. May 


108 111 
110 112% 
109% 112% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 18, and the corresponding date of a year ago 





7-—Wheat—, -———Corn——~ -—-Oats——. -—-Rye—, --Barley— 
1955 1954 19 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore é an wad 4,639 666 10,105 436 104 32 100 
Boston Je é os 8 333 100 és os ee se os eo ee 
Buffalo it a 2,848 3,755 109 2 2,642 276 491 620 53 376 
Afloat 366 ,105 777 5 215 34 130 
Chicago . . ,076 118 9, i ,289 2,076 2, 5,940 7,533 12 643 
Afloat . ° 366 ,002 73 . 1,014 953 . 
Duluth . : 34, 37, ,02 3,433 604 464 522 428 900 
A float i ’ 
Enid " 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston .. 
Hutchinson 
Ih dianapolis : om 
Kansas City owe 35,329 35,476 3,248 
Milwaukee ....-- 2, 2, 740 
Minneapolis : 4 30, 2,526 
New Orleans o* . ,335 34 
New York ° . 95 ,192 201 5 : ’ - ‘ 16 
Afloat .. i 2 ,050 +. : : 
Omaha vse eo eme ,364 , 388 ,36 . 260 7 2 47 
Peoria owas P 814 458 3 ‘ 
Philadelphia . Weeoe 2,973 466 ,040 k 90 * 9 
Sioux City .. : 2, 657 2,039 34 ‘ 8 
St. Joseph ... — 92 6,322 ,857 29% 253 ale f 23 34 
St. Louis ... : 5 2,944 2,812 55 655 39 38 
Wichita ake 22, ,038 im 2 = = mee w 








Totals 336 51,141 37,069 19,479 13,908 9,076 10,267 11,097 7,673 
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interest in forward material, and the 
market was nominally unchanged at 


Philippine Flour 





$46. Source: American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 3 if 
Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $50 Total tonnage in millions of tons % Beet Trade Livens 
ton. vor Totes temmage % Poultry % Dairy Swine and sheep % Misc. VANCOUVER —Canadian flour ex- 
Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 949 [°!:)')! 28:5 61.5 22:0 73 28 63 nage er : 1 availabl 
unchanged last week with demand 1950 ........ 29.1 62.0 210 80 36 54 porters have taken up all available 
firmer, and mills operating to capac- 2952 :------ 328 skies 19.0 ¥: -: oh: ~ See ae ek ea 
ity six days a week, 24 hours a day. 1953 ........ 33.7 61.0* 21.0 84 5.0 4.6 lowing the anmouncersens of our 
Plants are booked well into Marc. a aah ah mee 61.5* . 18.4 ' 10.2 a Sua fe . . decontrol in the Philippines, it was 
Quotations Feb. 25: Red bran and jubiote e tota onnage of poultry feed manufactured, the breakdown by type is as reported from here this siege 
millrun $44, midds. $49. To Denver: oa Mretine toot Turkey feed All other poultry feeds ever, exporters oe t hy ie = 
Red bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. 1952 12.2222222222221001001 270% tt- 87.5% ee ee 
To California: Red bran and millrun aes MEE Nie ece rent dignsine’> 28.0 % 8.0% 64.0% rush. Exporters expe ct } sr we = 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f6.b. San Fran- “= == ae on bility since they will be dealing wit 
cisco and Los Angeles. ca Ss a eee the established firms. 


Winnipeg: Eastern demand for 
western millfeed has become quite 
active following a temporary lull 
which reflected an earlier over-bought 
condition. Demand remains good for 
movement of supplies to the Pacific 
Coast. Stocks on hand in western 
mills are light and bran prices have 
strengthened. Quotations Feb. 26: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $46@51, shorts 
$46@53, midds $51@56. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
steady last week. Supplies from both 
prairie and local mills appear suffi- 
cient for immediate needs. No ex- 
port was reported. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $51@55; shorts $53@56; 
midds. $56. 

Toronto-Montreal: No great quan- 
tities of millfeeds were offered, owing 
to reduced operations of the mills. 
Quotations Feb. 26: Bran $57.50@ 
5950, shorts $59.50@60.50, midds. 
$61@63, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remained quiet, 
with prices off 2@5¢ sack. Quota- 
tions Feb. 25: Pure white rye $4.63@ 
4.65, medium rye $4.43@4.45, dark 
rye $3.88@ 3.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were fair 
in the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 26. Sales were mostly 
for fill-in purposes are buyers are 
apparently waiting for a stable mar- 
ket. Quotations Feb. 26: White pat- 
ent rye $4.87@4.97, medium $4.67@ 
4.77, dark $3@4.22, 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported to have re- 
mained good last week. Quotations 
Feb. 25: Pure white $5.23, medium 
$5.03, dark $4.48, rye meal $4.73. 

Buffalo: Rye prices rallied late in 
the week and ended 5¢ lower after an 
earlier 10¢ drop. There were some 
sales made on the mill protection. 
Quotations Feb. 25: White rye $5.50, 
medium rye $5.30, dark rye $4.75. 

New York: Rye flour bookings here 
last week were confined to,small scat- 
tered lots. Price levels dropped 5¢ 
without any effect on demand. Quo- 
tations Feb. 25: Pure white patents 


$5.35 @5.45 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The milled oat trade 
picture is unchanged. Mills are still 
finding it difficult to secure top qual- 
ity milling oats. Trade is seasonally 


good and supplies moderate with 
prices continuing firm. Quotations, 
Feb. 26: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks 


$5.20@5.50, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.10@6 35. All prices cash carlots. 
Toronto - Montreal: Trade main- 
tained the normal momentum for this 
time of the year. Quotations Feb. 26: 
Rolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98 lb. cottons $6.95 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Feed Manufacturing 
Now Among Top Ten 


U.S. Industries 


MINNEAPOLIS—The feed manu- 
facturing industry has moved into 
the top 10 manufacturing industries 
in the U.S. in the volume of business 
done. 

This was pointed out by W. T. Dia- 
mond, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
in a talk at a meeting Feb. 21 of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The feed manufacturing industry 
is now about a $3.5 billion industry, 
and it ranks ninth among manufac- 


turing industries, AFMA statistics 
show. 

Mr. Diamond cited the rapid 
growth of the industry in recent 


years, particularly since the early 
1940’s. The total tonnage of formula 
feed production rose to a record level 
vf 35 million tons in 1954. 

The future potential for the feed 
industry also is great, Mr. Diamond 
noted. In fact, he added, some of the 
industries now ranking in volume 
ahead of the feed industry do not 
have so optimistic an outlook as feed 
manufacturing has. 

The manufacturing industries rank- 
ing ahead of feed manufacturing at 








Lloyd H, Edgar 


MANAGER — The Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Lloyd H. 
Edgar to the position of manager of 
the company’s New York sales offices 
at 441 Lexington Ave. Mr. Edgar’s 
appointment became effective Jan. 1. 
He has been an employee of Union 
Steel for 13 years and actively en- 
gaged in the promotion and sales of 
the company’s broad line of baking 
equipment. Mr. Edgar will have the 
assistance of both present and addi- 
tional sales and engineering per- 
sonnel, 


present were listed by Mr. Diamond 
in this order: (1) automobile, (2) 
petroleum, (3) meat, (4) baking, (5) 
cotton, (6) lumber, (7) paper, (8) 
metals. 

Mr. Diamond was the main speak- 
er at the Northwest meeting, which 
attracted a large attendance of 145. 
It was a dinner meeting, held at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel. 

Despite some rough spots the past 
few months, most persons look for 
a good year in 1955 for most seg- 
ments of the economy, Mr. Diamond 
said. However, he added, net farm 
income has dropped while prices 
farmers pay have generally stayed up. 

In spite of this situation, he said, 
the feed industry has a service to 
offer which can make the difference 
between profit and loss in many farm 
enterprises. 

In most cases, Mr. Diamond con- 
tinued, the feed industry has trans- 
lated animal nutrition findings into 
better results on farms. He said the 
industry can feel fortunate that it is 
gaining more and more support from 
respected groups like the colleges and 
farm publications. For example, one 
farm paper recently said that the 
greatest revolution in agriculture in 
the past 15 years has been in feeds 
and feeding. 

Not until World War II, did the 
feed industry really approach matur- 
ity, Mr. Diamond said. Before the 
war, the annual volume of feed pro- 
duction was about 15 million tons. 
Then during the war, output jumped 


as the government recognized the. 


part the feed industry could play in 
saving protein. 

Of the 1954 production of 35 mil- 
lion tons, poultry feed acccounted for 
about 61.5%, or 21.5 million tons. 
Dairy feed tonnage was 6.5 million, 
swine feed, 3.5 million, beef feed, 2 
million, and miscellaneous, 1.5 million, 
including a half million tons of dry 
dog food. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Frank M. Cole, Former 


Flour Distributor, Dies 


COMFORT, TEXAS — Frank M. 
Cole, president of the National Assn 
of Flour Distributors from 1925-26, 
and former president of the Kansas 
City Flour & Feed Club, died at his 
home at Weco Ranch here Feb. 22. 
He was 85 years old, and had been in 
retirement approximately 10 years. 

Mr. Cole, well known in the flour 
milling and distributing industries 
for many years, started his career in 
the railroad business. He worked his 
way up in the New York Central 
System until he became. general 
freight agent for the railroad in Kan- 
sas City, a post he held until 1917. 

In 1917 he accepted the position of 
manager of the Kansas City office of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross and Co., Inc. Mr. 
Cole remained in this capacity for 
about five years prior to becoming 
head of the Radial Warehouse Co. 
of Kansas City, a position he held 
for many years. 








Cables from Manila indicate that 
before Manila banks can make dollar 
allocations for flour imports, they 
must be presented with a certificate 
showing the importer has already 
purchased from, or contracted to pur- 
chase cassava flour with manufactur- 
ers or suppliers of locally produced 
cassava flour equivalent to not less 
than 2% by weight of their monthly 
importations of wheat flour for 1955. 

The catch would appear to be that 
there will not be enough cassava flour 
available to make up the 2%, there- 
by creating another “racket” in which 
certificates may sell at a premium 
much in the same manner as former 
import licenses moved under the con- 
trol system. It is reported that short- 
ly after the decontrol announcement 
was made, Manila flour prices showed 
a small drop. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bay State Milling Co. 


Conducts Sales Meeting 


WINONA, MINN.—A recent three- 
day general sales conference of the 
Bay State Milling Co. here was held 
at the Hotel Winona with Paul B. 
Miner, general sales manager, in 
charge of the sessions for the 30 
salesmen who attended. A highlight 
of the meeting was the fourth annual 
banquet of the Quarter Century C'ub 
of the firm. Five new members 
brought the total membership cur- 
rently to 54. 

Bay State executives who were on 
the conference program included 
Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, president 
of Bay State; M. A. Laberee, vice 
president; R. R. Brotherton, vice 
president in charge of production; 
George E. Kelley, vice president and 
general manager; R. E. McCormick, 
chief chemist; C. E. Taylor, Minne- 
apolis, head of the grain department; 
E. F. Heberling, secretary and west- 
ern divisional sales manager; A. P. 
Doerer, Boston, eastern sales manag- 
er; C. R. Stephenson, central states 
sales manager; Frank J. Allen, Jr., 
comptroller and assistant treasurer, 
and A. M. Goergen, advertising man- 
ager and purchasing agent. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Helms Firm Picks 
Top Officers 


LOS ANGELES—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Helms Bakeries, Inc., major 
Southern California baking firm, has 
announced the election of Paul H. 
Helms, Jr., as president and general 
manager. Paul H. Helms, Sr., founder 
of Helms Bakeries in March, 1931, 
and for -nore than 40 years a leader 
in the baking industry, was elected 
chairman of the board. 

The Helms Bakeries board of di- 
rectors also elected four vice presi- 
dents: Earl B. Cox, executive vice 
president, in charge of production; 
and vice presidents Roy McDiarmid, 
sales; C. F. Sperling, engineering; 
and Clark Buswell, purchasing. 
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Prospects Bright for 
Enrichment Bill in 
New Mexico Legislature 


SANTA FE, N.M.—The New Mexi- 
co Senate has approved a bill which 
sets certain standards of vitamin and 
mineral content in flour milled and 
sold in the state. The law also covers 
bread products. The vote was 20 to 
3, and approval by the House of Rep 
resentatives is expected. 

The standards are similar to those 
set by the federal government for 
products sold in interstate commerce, 
and the bill gives the state health 
board the right to revise the stand- 
ards to conform with any changes in 
federal requirements. 

Flour is defined as ‘white flour, al- 
so known as wheat flour or plain 
flour’ or its bromated, self-rising and 
phosphated forms. Excluded are 
whole wheat flour and specialty flours 
not used for bread, roll, bun or bis- 
cuit making. 

“It shall be unlawful,” says the 
bill, “for any person to manufacture, 
mix, compound, sell or offer for sale, 
for human consumption in this state, 
flour that does not contain the fol- 
lowing vitamins and minerals in each 
pound: not less than two milligrams 
and not more than two and a half 
milligrams of thiamine; not less than 
one and two tenths milligrams and 
not more than one and one half milli- 
grams of riboflavin; not less than 16 
milligrams and not more than 20 mil- 
ligrams of niacin or niacin-amide; 
not less than 13 milligrams and not 
more than 16% milligrams of iron; 
except in the case of self-rising flour 
which in addition to the above ingre- 
dients shall contain not less than 509 
milligrams and not more than 1,500 
milligrams of calcium.”’ 

The law further states that it 
shall be unlawful for any person to 
manufacture, bake, sell or offer for 
sale, for human consumption, any 
white bread or rolls unless each 
pound contains: not less than 1 1/10 
milligrams and not more than 1 8/10 
milligrams of thiamine; not less than 
7/10 milligram and not more than 
1 6/10 milligrams of riboflavin; not 
less than 10 milligrams and not 
more than 15 milligrams of niacin; 
not less than 8 milligrams and not 
more than 12% milligrams of iron. 

Enforcement is delegated to the 
state health board. This body is also 
empowered to adjust the standards 
whenever there is a shortage of any 
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of the ingredients. Employees of the 
health board are authorized to in 
spect storage and baking establish- 
ments and any vehicles and ecquip- 
ment pertinent to the law. 

Penalty for violation of the statute 
can be up to $500 fine or 90 days in 
jail. 
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475 Attend Colorado 


Wheat Growers Session 


BURLINGTON, COLO. — Henry 
Christianson, Denver and Harley 
Rhoads, Burlington, were re-elected 
to 3-year terms as directors of the 
Colorado Wheat Growers Assn. at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
held here. The convention was at- 
tended by 475 delegates from 
throughout the state in the one-day 
meeting. 

Speakers were Roy Battles of 
Washington, assistant national mas- 
ter of the National Grange; Gus 
Geiser, of Denver, representing the 
National Farmers Union, and Scotty 
Robinson and Rodney Tucker, both of 
Colorado A&M College. 





IWA SALES 


(Continued from page 12) 





U.S. agricultural surpluses for the 
foreign currencies unless we obligate 
the use of foreign currencies obtained 
in payment to such liberal conditions 
that the sale would amount to little 
more than outright grants or specu- 
lative holding of those foreign cur- 
rencies by the USS. 

The U.S. faces world commodity 
markets with huge surplus holdings 
which cannot be dumped at prices 
they would bring at the fire-sale 
bargain counter without wrecking the 
world commodity economy. The U.S. 
has tried the wheat pact, wheat sub- 
sidies under various other devices 
such as GR 261-262 and now un- 
der provisions of PL 480 and direct 
economic aid through the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration or its spe- 
cial instrument of sales for foreign 
currency. Combined, these _ things 
have not solved the surplus disposal 
problem. 

This condition may call for an im- 
mediate and totally new attack on 
the problem. It would appear to be 
up to the administration or Congress 
to tackle the problem now. 





NEBRASKA GRAIN OFFICERS — Officers and members of the executive 
committee elected at the annual meeting of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. held in Omaha Feb. 22 are: (front row, left to right) vice president, 
Bruce Hagemeister, Hagemeister’s, Inc., Hemingford; first vice president, 
Henry J. Schmitt, Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha; executive committee mem- 
bers: M. C. Brown, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Ervin J. Kaura, 
Updike Grain Corp., Omaha; R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha; 
John R. Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt; (back row, left to right) execu- 
tive committee: H. B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln; president, 
H. R. Clark, Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha; executive committee members: 
Charles B. Green, Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha; and Richard H. Good, Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, Omaha. (See story on page 53.) 
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Wheat Research, Growing Reports Given 
At Pacific Northwest Crop Conference 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Wheat 
research, new wheat varieties and 
wheat and wheat flour promotion 
activities tormed the main topics at 
the recent board of directors’ meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
improvement Assn. here. Walter 
Mikkelson, Presion-Shaffer Milking 
Co., president of the group, was in 
charge. 

The following were elected to fi. 
board vacancies: Ken Fisher, Fishe1 
Flouring Mills Co., and Mark P. 
Miller, Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Named to the board’s advisory com. 
mittee was G. H. Ridder, assistant 
director of the Washington depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

William L. Haley, Fisher F-_ouring 
Mills Co. was elected chairman of 
the association's board. 

Dv. Orviile A. Vogel, Washington 
State College, reporied on _ the 
“Status of New Varieties Up for Re- 
lease.” Three new varieties, a hard 
red winter, a hard white winter and 
a white club, are in their final stages 
of testing this year. All have in- 
creased yielding capacity and are 
resistant to the known races of smut, 
he said. The first two will need com- 
mercial scale milling tests in order 
to be eligible for release considera- 
tion. The latter is so close to Eimai 
in miiling and baking that 
mercial scale test will not be 
sary. 

Dr. Vogel told of a new develop- 
ment capable of p.oducing the all- 
purpose type of flour. This variety, 
a soft white, is a littie better in 
quality but close to that of Triplet. 
More information is needed on its 
baking quality. Its release will not 
be considered before 1956, he added. 

Dr. Fred _ Elliott, Washington 
State College, discussed the “Current 
Objective in Wheat Breeding with 
Regard to Protein Content and Utili- 
zation.” Two families of crosses were 
discovered that appear to give higher 
protein yield per acre. They are 
W315 and W321. The latter seems to 
be the most likely breeding material 
for boosting protein content. Dr. 
Elliott pointed out that in these 
lines an increase in test weight tends 
to give an increase in protein content, 
the reverse of past experiences. No 
milling information has been obtained 
on these families, but they do bake 
well, he commented. 

Dr. Charles Rohde, Pendleton ex- 
periment station, reported briefly on 
Oregon work. The Moro station is 
doing considerable work on faculta- 
tive types, the true spring types capa- 
ble of producing winter wheat. Breed- 
ing objectives at Pendleton include 
coid resistance, some semi-dwarf 
work and continuance of smut sci een- 
ing studies. Emphasis at Pendleton 
wiil be on soft white types, Dr. Rohde 
said. 

Dr. Warren Pope, University of 
Idaho, summarized breeding objec- 
tives in Idaho as incorporating recog- 
nizable differences into standard va- 
rieties. The new Lemhi-53 behaves 
like Lemhi but has rust resistance 
added, he said. Rust resistance is 
being bred into other spring wheats. 
Cheyenne with smut resistance added 
is ready to leave Moscow in favor of 
the HRW areas of south Idaho for 
final testing and release, he stated. 

Industrial Uses of Wheat 

Dr. James W. Pence outlined the 
wheat program of the Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, Albany, Cal. 

Dr. Pence stated they had not 
lost sight of the industrial possibil- 


a com- 
neces- 


ities for wheat use, but had concen- 
trated on the food because the bulk of 
wheat used in the US. is for food. 
He announced that a contract had 
been negotiated between the agricul- 
tural chemistry department of Wash- 
ington State College and the WURB 
for a project to classify several hun- 
dred varieties and selections accord- 
ing to their lysine content. 

Dr. R. W. Woodward, Utah State 
College, told about the breeding pro- 
gram in the Utah and south Idaho 
region, Cereal production is increas- 
ing there. Spring wheat acreage has 
doubled in three years. Barley is also 
up. The hard red winter breeding 
program consists primarily of trying 
to improve on Wasatch, introduced 
into the area as a_ stop-gap. for 
dwarf smut. 

A progress report on the newly 
organized Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers showed that five 
counties have been organized, with 
16 being the goal. Another progress 
report, this one on the _ recently 
organized Montana Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., also was given. 

William L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills outlined steps in producing and 
merchandising ala. Fisher is co- 
operating with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in producing the food product. 
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CANADIAN OFFICIAL NAMED 

WINNIPEG A director of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., since 
1947, S. Loptson, Bredenbury, Sask., 
has been named a comissioner of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. He succeeds John Vallance 
who will retire March 11. Mr. Val- 
lance has been with the board 12 
years. Mr. Loptson operates a 1,700,- 
acre farm at Bredenbury. 


DEATHS 


Russell F. Wherry, 55, 
connected with the grain industry 
in Buffalo, N.Y., about 28 years, 
died Feb. 21. Mr. Wherry start- 
ed with the Canadian-Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevator in 1926 and later 
became superintendent of the Car- 
gill Superior Elevator, Cargill, Inc. 
He was supervisor of weights at the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange for the last 
three years. 








who was 


Frank M. Cole, 85, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, died recently at 
Comfort, Texas. More details will be 
found on page 56. 


Herbert P. Preston, 82, active in 
milling business during his entire 
business career, died recently in Se- 
attle. He was the son of William 
Preston, founder of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. His w:dow, Pearl, 
Seattle, survives. 


Edwin Lukens, 80, who was known 
in the milling industry died recently 
at his home in Atchison. Kansas. 
Mr. Lukens’ father, David Lukens, 
and his father-in-law, A. J. North, 
established the Lukens’ & North 
Flour Milling Co. in Atchison in 1878. 
The firm in later years became the 
Lukens Milling Co. and was operated 
by Edwin Lukens, his late brother, 
Arthur, and David Lukens, Jr. It was 
purchased a few years ago by Dan- 
nen Mills, Ine. 
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British Columbia 
Flour Exports Off 


VANCOUVER — Official figures 
just issued by the Vancouver Merch- 
ants’ Exchange reveal that British 
Columbia flour exports in 1954 were 
the lowest in three years. The move- 
ment last year was 2,570,788 bbl., 
which compares with 3,334,251 bbl. 
in 1953 and 3,265,247 bbl. in 1952. 

A review of the statistics reveals 
that the lower movement in 1954 
compared with the previous year is 
largely due to the heavy special ship- 
ments made in 1953 to such countries 
as Korea, India and Egypt and the 
totals were more than sufficient to 
offset the difference in the two years. 

On the other hand, 1954 saw sub- 
stantial increases in shipments to the 
Philippines, Central America, Colom- 
bia, Hong Kong, West Indies, Straits 
Settlements and Thailand. Losses 
were noted in such areas as the U.K. 
and Japan. 

Shipments to the Philippines were 
the most important with 1,247,776 
bbl. going to that country against 1,- 
205,255 bbl. the previous year. Cen- 
tral America was second with 324,610 
bbl. against 274,666 bbl., and Hong 
Kong followed, taking 224,017 against 
208,512 bbl. Other comparative fig- 
ures are: West Indies, 123,812 against 
106,351; Japan, 194,635 and 281,995; 
Straits Settlements, 89,405 and 83,- 
749; Colombia, 90,757 and 78,862; 
U.K., 179 against 134,979; Thail- 
and, 62,855 and 48,045; Panama, 61,- 
842 and 63,921; India, 62,023 against 
107,612; Korea, 22,496 against 526,- 
’ 797; Ceylon, 22,860 and nil; Japan, 
“194,635 and 281,995; South America, 
25,293 and 2,709; South Sea Islands, 
5,961 and nil. 
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Colorado Milling Plant 
At Fort Collins Ready 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, has announced 
that work has been completed on a 
new feed mill at Fort Collins which 
will operate as the Ranch-Way Feed 
Mills Co. 

Harold W. Johnson of Fort Collins 
has been named manager of the new 
mill which will be a division of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Michigan Feed, Grain 
Group Plans Meetings 

EAST LANSING, MICH. — Dr. 
John L. Fischer, assistant professor, 
agricultural economics, Michigan 
State College, addressed the noon 
luncheon of the Michigan Feed & 
Grain Assn. Feb. 9. His subject was 
grain marketing problems in Michi- 
gan. Fred N. Rowe, Jr., president, 
presided at the luncheon. 

John A. Krusoe, secretary, an- 
nounced the following dates for grain 
elevator employee schools: March 28, 
Grand Rapids, Rowe Hotel; March 
29, Kalamazoo, Hotel Harris; March 
31, Frankenmuth, Zehnders Hotel, 
and April 1, Jackson, Hayes Hotel. 

Programs for these schools have 
been planned around the slogan “In- 
formation and Service Opens the 
Customer’s Door.” All elevator and 
feed store personnel are invited to 
attend the school meetings. 
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Ohio Grain, Feed Men 
Oppose Changes in 
U.S. Grain Standards 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Delegates to 
the 76th annual convention of the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc..—850 strong—went on record at 
the close of the Feb. 20-22 meeting 
in the Deshler-Hilton Hotel as op- 
posed to any changes in the US. 
grain standards which would reduce 
moisture and foreign material! or in- 
corporate the sanitation specifica- 
tions of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion in the present grain grades. 

The opposition was recorded in the 
form of the two following resolutions 
which were approved without a dis- 
senting vote from the membership: 

1. “The federal grain standards 
act as presently written is fair and 
equitable to all parties. Therefore, be 
it resolved, we are opposed to any 
changes being made in the reduction 
of moisture and foreign material 
standards as proposed, as it would 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
producer and country grain in- 
terests.” 

2. “This association is in full ac- 
cord and has constantly promoted 
a program of sanitation that will 
guarantee this nation a clean food 
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TIE-IN — Pictured above (left) is the latest full-page, full-color, “Better 


Breakfast” 


advertisement which the Fleischmann division of Standard 


Brands, Inc., has been running in the Saturday Evening Post. The “better” 
breakfast is built around bread and ties in closely with the Bakers of America 
Program. The March 19 ad also offers free copies of the American Institute 
of Baking booklet “Toast Talk” (right). 


"and she just went in 
for a loaf of bread” 











INC. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ANNEUSER BUSCH, 
A Congest Hane ant Ctr igh Gey lagredinaen fw te Batong tesnrmry 


IMPORTANCE OF BREAD—Anheu- 
ser-Busch, Inc., will again run a series 
of ads in 1955 in Food Topics, gro- 
cers’ magazine —in cartoon style — 
rem‘nding grocers of the importance 
of bread in their overall business. 
The first one appeared in the Feb. 
7 issue. The ads will emphasize, 
“Bread builds store traffic ... and 
profits,” and “Bread customers are 
the best customers.” Reprints of this 
ad series, as well as other bread pro- 
motions such as the animated dis- 
plays, the new record, “She Just 
Went in for a Loaf of Bread” and the 
Fireball booklets are available with- 
out charge, according to Paul C. 
Guignon, sales manager, bakery prod- 
ucts department, Anheuser-Busch. 





supply. However, it is our belief that 
the program as established by the 
FDA is excessive in its demands, 
methods and its publicity. Therefore, 
be it resolved, that this convention 
go on record as opposed to the in- 
corporation of FDA regulations and 
standards in the federal grain stand- 
ards and inspection service.” 

The secretary was instructed to 
send copies of the latter resolution 
to the secretary of agriculture, the 
secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and 
to the secretary of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn, 

Robert W. Rudy, S. J. Rudy & 
Sons, Covington, was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Ned M. Fry, Delphos. 
S. E. Salisbury, Ohio Farmers Grain 
& Supply Assn., Fostoria, was elected 
first vice president, and Walter Rich- 
ards, Richards Milling Co., Cortland, 
second vice president. George J. For- 
rester, Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, 
was named secretary; James S. Kile, 
Kileville, treasurer; Charles S. Lat- 
chaw, Defiance, executive vice presi- 
dent and H. Ralph Kagay, Columbus, 
executive secretary. Mr. Kagay will 
serve until about May 1, when he will 
be succeeded by Lowell E. Folsom, 
Ohio State University, who will han- 
dle the work as a part time project. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 19, 
1955, and Feb. 21, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 


--American—, -—in bond—, 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

19, 21, 19, 21, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

Wheat . -357,053 304,901 iue 794 
Corn 59,287 35,589 - ; 
Oats . 20,821 14,766 2,663 2,234 
Rye 9,395 10,441 1,123 232 
Barley 25,234 10,156 205 880 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets Feb. 19, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 


658 (948) bu. 
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Canadian Wheat Board 
Makes Annual Report 


WINNIPEG—tThe annual report of 
the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
crop year 1953-54 was tabled in the 
House of Commons recently. It 
showed a 131,000,000 bu. decline in 
Canadian wheat and flour exports as 
compared with the previous crop 
year. The report showed 1953-54 ex- 
ports amounting to 255,000,000 bu. 
compared with the previous crop year 
total of 386,000,000 bu. 

Good wheat harvests in most other 
countries led to a lessening of demand 
and these factors contributed to a 
dec.ease in exports from Canada, 
U.S. and Australia. Following its crop 
disaster of 1951-52 the Argentine re- 
turned as a major exporter. 

The Canadian Wheat Board’s ask- 
ing prices for Canadian wheat were 
weil below the asking prices under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
for the greater part of the crop year, 
the report stated. During 1953-54 the 
board had sold a total of 271,500,000 
bu. but of this 101,500,000 bu. were 
applied to the 1952-53 pool account 
and 169,918,000 bu. to the 1953-54 
pool] account. 

Sales of wheat for consumption in 
the domestic market amounted to 53,- 
700,000 bu. in 1953-54. 

Wheat Board operating costs cover- 
ing the 1953-54 pool amounted to 
$35,767,000 and included $29,835,000 
for carrying charges on wheat stored 
in country elevators and in terminal 
elevators and mills to July 31, 1954. 
Interest and bank charges amounted 
to $4,384,000. The board’s administra- 
tive and general expenses applicable 
to the 1953-54 pool were $1,288,388 
to July 31, 1954. 

At the cose of the 1953-54 crop 
year the board had 378,200,000 bu. of 
wheat on hand. These were carried 
into the new crop year at a value 
of $1.40 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern. 
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Poison Grain Bills 


Offered in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—Legislation was intro- 
duced in the Minnesota legislature 
recently to protect livestock and 
poultry feeders against losses from 
inadvertently buying and feeding 
grains treated with poisons. 

The bills are intended to prevent 
repetition of severe poultry or live- 
stock losses from the feeding of seed 
grain treated with poison fungicides. 

Cases had been reported previously 
of how seed corn treated with a 
fungicide seriously affected egg pro- 
duction when fed to laying flocks. 
It was found that the treated seed 
corn had got into feed channels in 
error without warning or caution to 
the buyers. 

One bill would require that treat- 
ed seed be tagged with a warning 
not to use it for food, feed or in 
oil. If treated with mercurials or 
similar toxic poisons, the tag must 
so state. 

A second measure would make it 
unlawful to sell any grain for human 
or animal or poultry consumption 
that contains toxic chemicals in any 
quantity without informing the pur- 
chaser in writing of the fact. Pur- 
chase for resale of such grain also 
would be unlawful. Seizure by the 
state of any grain offered for sale 
containing toxic chemicals in harm- 
ful amounts could be ordered by 
courts. The court could order the 
grain specially dyed or labeled be- 
fore sale. Provision also would be 
made to permit owners to recondition 
poisoned grain so as to re-estab- 
lish its fitness for food or feed. 
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Stock Market Pictu 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change: 
Feb. Feb. 
21, 
7 1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 40% 26 39% 38% 


Allis-Chalmers .... 78% 45% 177% 78% 
.  . ees 130% 103 129 130% 

Am. Cyanamid .... d 

A-D-M Co, 


Borden esas 
Cont. Baking Co... 20% 

Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 91 74% 8634 865% 
Cream of Wheat... 30% 26% 31% 31% 





Dow Chemical ... 49% 33% 465% 44% 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 11% 9% I1 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 80% 50% 76% 75% 
(ren, Mills, Ime. ... 78 60% 3% 2% 

eee 124% 119 122 122 
Merck & Co. -- 23% 17% 225% 22% 

Pid. $3.50 ...... 109% 98 103% 105 

. ' Peer 107 92 103% 92 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 45% 36% 44 4334 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 57% 35 54 54% 
Procter & Gamble. 97 68 93% 95% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 33% 28 32% 31% 

Wes Gs 6 o0ektes 158 143 154 151% 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd. .. 100% 90% .... 98 
St. Regis Paper Co. 415g 20% 38%4 37% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40 29% 39% 39% 
Sterling Drug .... 46% 36 46 46% 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc. 84 71% 83% 83% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 40 27 29%, 29% 
Victor Ch. Wks. .. 37 217% WA WM% 
Ward Baking Co... 27% 19% 235% 24 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 111 112% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 104% 10456 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 177 179 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 144% 145 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 95% 97 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.... 144 150 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .. 178 179 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. 103 104% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 103% 104 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 90% 91 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 97 99 
United Biscuit of America, 

. } are 107% «109 


Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 92% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Feb. Feb. 
21, 28, 
—1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pfd. $5 xe bake 140% 132 .-. 138 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. . 22% 18 23%, 23 
. * Fae 147 130 -. 145% 
Wagner Baking Co. 71% 13% 556 5 
*td. ome Bae 105 107% 108 
Ward Baking Co., 


Warrants - RY i% 9% 94% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co, ..... 197 197% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 634% 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
Of NM. Wun GS POE. ccccccscs 109% 111% 
Omar, Ine. ccvnaeeesoenenee 22% 22% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Feb. Feb. 
11, 18, 
1954-55 1955 1955 


High Low Close Close 
3% 2% 2.90 2.90 


Canada Bread 2. 
Pfd -- & 46 50% 51% 
3 2 3 


Can. Food Pred. .. 1% 
eae -eee 7 3% 5 6 
Pfd. 64 30 46 60 
Cons. Bakeries ... 8% 6% 7% x 
Federal Grain . . &® 19 28% 36% 
Pfd. a. 26 29% 30 
Gen. Bakeries iin 8% 5 i 7 
Lake of the Woods 48% 27% 48 48 
Pid. Se 138 155 150 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 10 9%, 
Pfd. ... 103% 90 103 103% 
McCabe Grain, A . 18 12% i% 1% 
Ogilvie Flour -. 42% 30% 39 39 
Pfd. seen ae 150 167 167 
Toronto Elevs, .... 18% 13% 17% 17% 
Weston, George -. 64% 3% 62% 62 
Pfd. 4%% - 105% 95% 104 105 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Can, Bakeries évtséver 8% 9 
Catelli Food, A ‘ 25 o% 
Catelli Food, B 35% naka 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. sie 89 91 
McCabe Grain, B ows.es ae 16% 
Mid Pac. Grain ... e 22 25 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 128 
Standard Brands 38 29 
United Grain, A . . 17% 19 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Feb. 15, 1955 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo o 766 as 205 
A float : 1,897 1,123 “és 
Milwaukee, afloat ate oe ou 1,189 
Totals ° -. 2,663 1,123 1,394 
Previous week .. om 3,206 1,138 1,089 
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WHEAT TO INDIA 


(Continued from page 11) 





the food that is produced there is 
consumed where it is produced. Even 
when a larger than normal crop is 
produced in an area, most of the in- 
crease is consumed by the people that 
grow it and by those living in adja- 
cent areas. Food commodities seldom 
move far from the area of produc- 
tion. Primitive methods of transpor- 
tation are contributing factors in 
this connection, Mr. Pollock beu:ieves. 

Considerable interest was expressed 
by some Indian Government officials 
in building up a wheat reserve of 
about one million tons. It was pointed 
out that such a reserve was needed 
to stabilize market supply and prices, 
to insure adequate food supplies for 
consumers, and to check any inflation 
that might arise from increased ex- 
penditures for economic development. 

Importers generally believe that if 
they had full freedom to import 
wheat it would not only result in low- 
er prices but a better qua:ity wheat 
would be imported. At present the 
quantity of wheat imported is com- 
pletely controlled by the central gov- 
ernment. However, the government 
does permit flour millers to buy wheat 
wherever they desire, subject, how- 
ever, to the granting of import li- 
censes. The needs of the milling in- 
dustry are estimated at 30,000 tons a 
month, including local and imported 
wheat. The flour milling industry is 
not only attempting to improve the 
quality of the flour produced but also 
to expand production. 

India prefers white wheat for 
home cooking. Most of the wheat 
used in the home is used in the form 
of atta which is either prepared in 
the home itself or in small mills in 
the villages. This product is used for 
making chapattis. Yeast leavened 
bread is not generally baked in the 
home. Bakeries use some hard wheat 
flour for bread purposes. 

In considering India as a future 
market for U.S. wheat, it is well 
to bear in mind that it is a rural 
country. About 70% of the popula- 
tion, estimated at 375 million live in 
small villages. The country as a 
whole is about 40% as large as the 
United States. It is a major producer 
of rice, wheat and other food grains. 
Rice production ranges between 25- 
30 million tons a year which is some- 
what short of requirements. Wheat 
production varies from 6-7 million 
tons. Production of peas, beans, mil- 
lets, etc. amounts to approximately 
21.2 million tons a year. In India, rice 
and wheat are not entirely inter- 
changeable foods and a surplus of one 
will not always offset a deficit of the 
other. 

A number of problems present 
themselves in connection with any 
consideration of efforts to expand 
wheat consumption in India. Out- 
standing among these is the fact that 
one-third to one-half of the people 
have an average income of fifty dol- 
lars or less per year. Naturally, this 
greatly restricts buying power. Stor- 
age is also a problem. Wheat or flour 
held in storage any length of time is 
likely to become heavily infested with 
weevils. Taste and cost factors are 
just as important in making food pur- 
chases in India as anywhere else, but 
cost of cooking in India, where fuel 
is so scarce, is an especially import- 
ant consideration in determining 
Pollock 


which foods to buy, Mr. 
points out. 

In discussing possibilities for an 
expansion in consumption of wheat 
and wheat products with Indian Gov- 
ernment officials, it was agreed that 


a school lunch program, including 
wheat products, could contribute 
greatly to the accomplishment of 
that objective. Other suggestions in- 
cluded the preparation and distribu- 
tion of informational materials, such 
as menus including wheat products, 
food charts, film strips, and motion 
pictures dealing with wheat in rela- 
tion to health. Such promotional ac- 
tivities should have an especially fa- 
vorable reception in the large urban 
areas. It has also been suggested that 
an expansion in consumption might 
be materially facilitated if the re- 
tail price of wheat products could be 
reduced. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James K. Mulligan Heads 
Bakers Club of Chicago 


CHICAGO — James K. Mulligan, 
Ward Baking Co., has been elected 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, to serve until Jan. 25, 1956. 
Stanley A. Kretchman, Elgin Foods, 
Inc., is first vice president; John W. 
Ream, Wagner Baking Corp., second 
vice president; Joseph J. Donzelli, 
Donz Bakeries Co., secretary, and 
Robert J. Rick, Eagle Baking Co., 
treasurer. 

Louise K. Buell continues as execu- 
tive manager, marking her 12th year 
with the club in March. 

The following serve on the club's 
board of directors: 

Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc., Mr. Donzelli; Ray F. 
Frink, National Yeast Corp., Willard 
H. Geller, John R. Thompson Co., 
Ernest H. Goldsmith, Bakers Asso- 
ciates, Inc., William L. Grew, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; Alfred W. Koss, 
American Bakeries Co., Mr. Kretch- 
man, Mr. Mulligan, Fred W. Nicolai, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Mr. Ream; Mr. 
Rick and Harold Snyder, baking in- 
dustry magazine. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of d’- 

rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 

ferred stock payable April 1, 1955 

to stockholders of record March 10 

1955. This is the 62nd consecutive 

quarterly dividend on the stock. 
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Canada’s Exports 
Show Decline 


WINNIPEG—Figures for the first 
six months of the current crop year 
show Canadian wheat and flour ex- 
ports to total 135,130,000 bu., com- 
pared with 138,341,000 bu. in the 
same period in 1953-54. This year’s 
total included 20,449,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. This is the smallest 
6-month flour total for at least five 
years. 

The U.K. remained the biggest buy- 
er of Canadian wheat and took al- 
most 49,600,000 bu. in the August- 
January period, Germany was second 
with purchases exceeding 13,200 00) 
bu. while Japan took almost 9,700,000 
bu., the Netherlands 8,730,000, Bel 
gium 8,650,000, Switzerland 4,300,000 
Yugoslavia 3,600,000 and Austria 2,- 
100,000 bu. India, Israel, Ireland and 
the U.S. each took quantities in ex 
cess of 1 million bushels. 

For the same 6-month period the 
U.K. was the best buyer of Canadian 
flour and took the equivalent of 7 
million bushels. Philippine Islard 
purchased the equivalent of 2,941,000 
bu., Venezuela 1,799,000 bu., Trinidad- 
Tobago 896,000, while Jamaica took 
766,000 bu. in the form of flour. Other 
large buyers included Hong Kong, 
Leeward Windward Islands, Japan 
and Colombia. 


BREAD iS THE _ Or Lire 


Canadian Wheat Crop 
Value Takes Big Drop 


WINNIPEG — The farm value of 
Canada’s 1954 wheat crop is esti- 
mated at $314,876,000 by the Bureau 
of Statistics. This compares with a 
1953 value of $782,521,000. The 1954 
crop was a bumper in the making 
until rust, rain and frost, with other 
helpers, slashed yields. 

The bureau places the total farm 
value of Canada’s 1954 field crop pro- 
duction, including grains, vegetables, 
feed and sugar beets at $1,137,670,000 
or $527,000,000 under the 1953 pre- 
liminary estimate of $1,665,000,000, 
the lowest in recent years. The same 
factors that hit western wheat pared 
the production of other grains in the 
three prairie provinces. 
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RECORD WHEAT CARRYOVER INDICATED 


(Continued from page 9) 





in large volume and also any ex- 
ports out of non-CCC stocks, in ad- 
dition to taking care of January- 
June domestic disappearance. The lat- 
ter item in the January-June period 
in 1953 and 1954 totaled 385 million 
and 325 million bushels, respectively. 
Limited supplies of free wheat were 
further reduced before the support 
programs were terminated. 

The movement under the support 
program after mid-January is not 
expected to be as large as the 78 
million bushels placed under the pro- 
grams during Jan. 15-31 in 1954. On 
the other hand, some 1955 new wheat 
will become available in late May 
and in June, Wheat, of course, can 





Uelp Voueaelt to Health! 





Health and happiness are al 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a 

than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, will find 
glowing health contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance = 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government's Department 
of the Interior. 









move out from under support when- 
ever farmers find the market price 
sufficiently attractive. Twelve million 
bushels of 1954-crop loan wheat have 
been redeemed so far. 

The full impact of this apparent 
shortage has not been felt to date 
since needed supplies, quality consid- 
ered, are still available. Later in the 
season a part of the shortage can 
be offset by early marketing of new 
crop wheat. A year ago, when the 
apparent shortage was not as large 
as this year, prices reached their 
peak from early March (hard red 
spring) to late April (hard red win- 
ter). Mills managed with limited sup- 
plies without bidding up the price 
so as to make it attractive for grow- 
ers to sell significant amounts of 
wheat under purchase agreement or 
to sell redeemed loan wheat. Mer- 
chant mill stocks on Jan. 1 this year 
were relatively large, totaling 145 
million bushels. 


Supplies by Classes 

Regarding the prospective July 1 
carryover, USDA points out that the 
increase reflects a big increase in 
hard red winter wheat supplies. 

The accompanying table shows total 
supplies by classes for the 1954-55 
marketing year, from which have been 
subtracted estimated domestic disap- 
pearance and estimated exports, so 
as to approximate stocks by classes 
July 1, 1955. Comparing these stocks 
with stocks on July 1, 1954, it is ap- 
parent that the big increase, and per- 
haps the only increase, is in hard 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because or 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








red winter wheat, and that stocks 
of the other classes of wheat in large 
supply may be beginning to decline. 
Because of the rust damage, durum 
wheat is in short supply. 

USDA also reported on wheat sales 
by CCC, noting that sales from July 
1 through Jan. 14 amounted to more 
than 167 million bushels. This is 
more than three times the 51 million 
bushels sold during the same period 
a year earlier. Of the sales this mar- 
keting year, 147 million bushels were 
for export and 20 million were sold 
in the domestic market. Of the 147 
million bushels for export, 59 million 
bushels of non-IWA wheat were sold 
under GR-261 and 262, 15 million 
under P.L. 480 and remainder under 
IWA. 

World wheat production in 1954, 
USDA reports, was estimated at 6,790 
million bushels. This is 470 million 
bushels, or 6% less than the large 
1953 crop. The decline from the previ- 
ous year reflects a reduction in the 
Canadian and U.S. crops. 


Rye Supplies 

U.S. supplies of rye for the 1954- 
55 marketing year total 42.2 million 
bushels, consisting of a carryover 
July 1, 1954, of 14.9 million, a crop 
of 23.7 million, and an allowance for 
imports of 3.6 million, most of which 
was imported in July-December. 

Domestic disappearance of rye for 
the current marketing year is esti- 
mated at 25 million bushels, com- 
pared with 23 million the year be- 
fore, with some increase in feed and 
seed use expected. Exports may total 
3 million bushels. On this basis, the 
carryover next July 1 would be about 
14 million bushels, or only a little 
less than a year earlier. The crop 
for 1955 is expected to be larger than 
in 1954, 

The 1954-55 rye supplies are the 
largest since 1944, reflecting  in- 
creased seeding on land diverted from 
wheat. 

Disappearance of rye during the 
first six months of this marketing 
year totaled 16.7 million bushels, 1.9 
million more than a year earlier. 
About 2.6 million bushels were milled 
into flour during the first six months, 
which was about average. 





GRAIN HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 9) 





claim is 
suit is 
to the 


made, or against whom a 
brought, would be protected 
extent he could assert and 
prove—he having the burden of proof 
that: 1. He was a buyer of fungible 
goods for value; 2. He purchased the 
goods in good faith; 3. He did not 
know or have reason to know of any 
defect in the authority of the re- 
ceipt-issuing warehouse or ware- 
housemen to sell such goods.” 

In the Theis statement the House 
committee was informed that the 
principles of the bills had been up- 
held by the American Law _ Insti- 
tute, the American Bar Assn. and 
at the last session of Congress by the 
USDA itself. Mr. Theis also reported 
to the committee of the nature of 
grain dealing on exchanges through 
the use of samples and warehouse 
receipts whereby the buyer cannot 
identify the seller of fungib!e goods 
at the time of sale and frequently 
will not know through the grain sam- 
ple the actual shipper of a car of 
grain for as long as four to five weeks 
after a purchase has been made. 

Mr. Theis warned the committee 
that unless some equitable defense 


is made available to warehousemen 
and other receivers of grain through 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 






















v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WANTED TO BUY—ONE 6x17 NORDYKE 
and Marmon Sifter, with or without 
sieves. Two 9x30 Roll Stands, A-drive, 
collar oiler. One 9x36 Roll Stand, A-drive, 
collar oiler. Addreé 15, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minne apolis 1, Minn 


WANTED TO BUY ONE ARTOFEX MIX- 
er, two-barrel size preferred, with stain- 
less steel bowls. Also automatic pie mak- 


ing equipment suitable for making 6” 
chicken, turkey and beef pies. Tony 
Downs Foods Co., St. James, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE—MODEL EE-39 RICHARDSON 
Automatic 100-lb. Bagging Scale; Forster 











Grain Conditioner; large 283 Style AA 
Draver Feeders; Forster Shorts Duster 
N & M Purifiers; Forster Scourers and 
Aspirators; Great Western Hi-Speed Bolt 
er; Double Spiral Agitator Bleacher; 20 
H.P. Hoffman Vacuum Cleaner; Nordyke 
Flour Pac kers ; Monitor oo Packer; In 
vincible at I uson Packo 
matic t Electri Motors, 50 
to 15 ; Singer Bag Sewing 
Machines Evergreen Mills, Ine., Ada, 


Okla. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 
DESIRE MILL CONNECTIONS — WIDE 
experie ‘lling wholesale grocery, bak- 







laminating trade 
Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Missouri, 
Raymond H. Long 
Memphis, Tenn. 


macaroni 
our in 
rkansas, 
Virginia 
‘olonial Road, 





BAKERY WANTED 








v 


BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced cake mer- 
chandising man. Good starting in- 
come with large, nationally known 
and long established baking company. 
Exceptional opportunity for man 
who can develop and_ supervise 
wholesale cake routes delivering out- 
lets in numerous markets east of the 
Rockies. Furnish full details, giving 
background, experience, personal in- 
formation. Address 511, The North- 
western Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 























warehouse receipts serious impair- 
ment of the grain marketing system 
could occur. He said the trade wanted 
to maintain the integrity of the ware- 
house receipt and that it had cooper- 
ated with the federal government to 
refine and improve the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement each year so that 
it would assure the integrity of ware- 
house receipts, whether held by CCC 
or by individuals 
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Th IE HIGHEST quality attainable in bread flours comes 
from the I-H mills, backed by careful wheat selection. In 
this we have the benefit of our advantageous mill location 
where we can draw wheats without rate penalty from the 
BREAD—Y our Best and four major hard winter wheat states . . . a wide selection 


Cheapest Food ‘ : 
that assures economy and quality at the same time. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING : 








Doughs that develop properly, 
handle well and bake perfectly— 
that is the kind of results you get 
from POLAR BEAR flour. Try 


it. You'll see. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of | 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 














ENCORE 
Hv 1ng 


the priceless a in flour 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


VAT CHAPUSMACLURIe | DIXIE LILY |)" Se7.2'e 


Plain and Self-Rising 


; 4 riow winowe Bost || WHITE SWAN 
ANGELITE—cake tov! 





yours always with... 























Anywhere 
_up flour FLOUR 
Prete) 4- eo Lile dough-up 
Paolo) 4) 4 kG we BUHLER SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
KING—cracker sponge flour MILL & ELEVATOR Co. CORPORATION 

CRACKER ee @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 

00% soft wheat grane 7 MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
rc AHA M K IN G 1007s . none Mae tee = Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


5 Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO..,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 








Domestic and Export Millers 


109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK Crry 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

sp THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
wp SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

2889 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °U5FAt° 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
Sam 








\ \ HETHER in planes or flour, 


it pays to BUY AMERICAN! For these famous brands 
always reflect their exceptional merits in the bread they 
produce. You can see the extra quality in the better loaf 


you bake. 


O 
arican Flours. ic. 


G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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F BAKER Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











“Rocky “BLODGETT’S” RYE wawaek 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














“Whitewater Flour” 
CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. Ground Where the 


Best Wheat ls Grown 


ST. LOUIS, MO. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 


























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 








of the baker’s art are consistently possible 


only when the flour is uniformly high quality. THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests RED WING, MINNESOTA 
all flour to meet your specifications before Wiset Washed with Our Ou Artecten Well Water. 
you bake it. Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Flour mills of Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 


Country- Milled 





from Country-Run 





| ~ Wheat located in 
; : the heart of 
Strong, Bakers’ Patents ACME — GOLD DRIFT 4 | Ricgstente iesesont 
bd Better Bakery Flours fiat ; wheat producing 
: a tion. 
SPRING PILOT These Brands Meet Every Shop Need ny EE 
KANSOTA The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. : The ay OWNER 5 


Oklahoma City, Okla. NAGED 
KANSAS PILOT ‘a 








* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, ING, | | Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


“Finest in the South” Kansas City, Mo. 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Service Headquarters: 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


; The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 80 years... : Service Program: 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to : 
advertisers. Developed and main- @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
tained to offer advertisers valu- : 
able tools in the operation of their 





@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


@ The Library, for reference and 


businesses, this traditional service research ' 
program is being improved and : @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
expanded, increasing its value to : advertisers 


advertisers and to the industries 


ith which Giny ace weattiated. @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


: @ Special Services, to meet adver- 
Se SES I Gy : tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program fo its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. ; 
The Busineesper Famiy Serving ce | © Ohe Northwestern Miller 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue NortHwestern MiLteR + FEEDSTUFFS Ol W H . . 
sae Eeteee tues > pitted armen 25 ayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Cropuire 











BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 








1 ROE RETEST REM GO armani 2 RIE 








HOME OF 
TODAY'S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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: Abilene Flour Mills Co. ..... . 88 Great a1 Flour Mills, Ltd 52 Paniplus Company ........ l 
_ NAPPANEE MILLING CO Acme-Bvans Co. .......... , 62 Greenbank, H. J., & Co... Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 19 
NAPPANEE, IND Acme Flour Mills Co.. . 64 Green's Milling Co. ....... OG. | GIN | ih ab can inaess sects 22 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast). ‘Ltd. Grippeling & Verkley . . $8 Penn, William, Flour Co 22 
Amber Milling Division .......... 47 Pn. . cebeus nese ed baodtseseid 37 
Amendt Milling Co. ....... ce gees : Pillman & Phillips ............ eovcces ° 
— ee American Flours, Inc. ................ 63 Habel mbruster & Larsen Co. 22 Pillsbury Mills, Inc . scope - 65 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichmert 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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YOU ARE THE 
RED CROSS 


Every day you receive calls for help— 
calls from servicemen, veterans or their 
families seeking emergency aid... calls from 
disaster victims whose lives and homes must 
be rebuilt ... calls from soldiers and civilians 
who must have life-saving blood . . . calls 
from Americans who need first aid, water 
safety and home nursing training to protect 
their families and neighbors in emergencies. 








How can you answer these callsP By 
giving—and giving generously to your RED 
CROSS. 


The Red Cross is people helping people. 
It is you, extending a hand to your fellowmen 
in need. 


ANSWER THE CALL—JOIN AND SERVE 











